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The Problems of Country Life 
By CHARLES STELZLE. 

While the population of the United States as a whole increased 
21 “per cent during the past years, the rural population increased 
only 11.2 per cent. The increase in the number of farms during 
the period was 10.9 per cent. The value of farm property from 
1900 to 1910 increased 100.5 per cent, but the greater part of this 
extraordinary increase was in the land itself, the value of which in- 
creased 118.) per cent. The average size of farms decreased from 
146.2 acres in 1900 to 138.1 acres in 1910. The tendency is slowly 
but surely toward the smaller farm. In 1850 the size of the aver- 
age farm was 202.5 acres. It is interesting to note that while in 
the production of cereals the increase of the acreage was 3.5 per 
cent from 1899 to 1909, and while the increase in the number of 
bushels raised during the same period was only 1.7 per cent, the 
increase in the value of this product was 79.8 per cent. Upon the 
face of it the farmer is prospering. It is steadfastly claimed, how- 
ever, that while the crops have increased so greatly in value the 
farmer has not received his just share of the product of the soil. 
The major part of the profit is going to the middleman. Mean- 
while, the price of land has gone up and, naturally, the farmer's 
taxes have greatly increased. 

It is rather significant that the decrease or slow increase in the 
rural population throughout large areas of the United States is in no 
sense due to lack of agricultural prosperity. On the contrary, in 
most of the states showing a decrease or only a slight increase 
in rural population throughout the past decade, there has been a 
remarkable increase in the value of farm property. In spite of this 
splendid financial showing and apparent prosperity in the country. 
great numbers of boys and girls are leaving the farm. The loss 
of rural population is due to economic, social and editeationa! 
causes, but in the effort to have the country boy and girl remain 
upon the farm the exponents of the “Country Life Movement” often 
lose sight of certain important facts. 

Does it necessarily follow that because a boy was born on a farm 
he must of necessity become a farmer? It may be that he was 
destined to become a poet or musician, a blacksmith or engineer. 
He may have none of the qualifications which would fit him to be- 
come a farmer. Also, there are certain inexorable laws which are 
responsible for the tendency of the population toward the city. 
rhe introduction of labor-saving machinery, the increased transpor- 
tation facilities and the ability of the city to drain a whole coun- 
try-side for its food supplies are some of the factors. Whereas at 
one time it required two-thirds of the population to run our farms, 
today it requires only one-third. As a matter of fact, if present 
available means were to be employed one man could produce enough 
to feed forty. Therefore, the decline in rural population in some 
regions is often due to the greater efficiency of farm labor. 

There will continue to be an exodus from the farm to the city 
until we strike the basis which will naturally leave enough peo- 
ple in the country to till the farms that need to be cultivated, and 
the real problem before the American people is how to make the 
country population most effective—not how to increase this popu- 
lation. This is the sum of the problem of country life. Every 
agency, therefore, that has to do with the social, the physical, the 
intellectual and the moral life of the country community should 
fee! most keenly its responsibility in this connection. The school, 
the social center, the grange, the church, each has its own func- 
tion in the building up of rural life. 

The “Country Life Movement” is quite different from the “Back 
to the Land” movement. It may be said, broadly, that the first 
was inaugurated for the purpose of benefiting the country; the sec- 
ond for the purpose of benefiting the city. The movement of city 
men to the country offers no solution of country problems. It 
offers only a solution of the city problem. The movement to send 
the incompetent workman to the country is utterly false in its 
philosophy. The country does not need him any more than does 
the city and he can do no better in the field than he can in the 
town. 

In the last analysis, the country must solve its own problems. 
This requires special leadership of men who know the country and 
who love it. More money must be provided to maintain the rural 
school. There should be more scientific supervision. Often more 
attention is given to buildings which shelter a farmer’s horses than 
those which shelter his children during the time when they are re- 
ceiving their training for their life’s work. The day will soon come 
when a group of experts will be developed who will minister to 
life in the country. The growing codperative movements, the new 
science of housekeeping, the various business groups in agricultural 
regions and other new types of organizations will demand expert 
leadership. When this time comes, many of the young people 
who are today leaving the farm because it does not at present 
offer them a way to work out their natural talents, will remain 
in the country to render it service of another kind. 


If you want knowledge you must toil for it: and if pleasure, you 
Toil is the law 


must toil for it. Ruskin. 
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Kingdom 


These lessons in Social Christianity, edited 
by Josiah Strong, who has done as much as 
any one man to enlist the modern church in the 
social enterprise, have awakened a response 
among wide-awake progressive pastors and 
church workers in all parts of our country. 
Back of Dr. Strong is an Advisory Committee 
of thirty leading representatives of the various 
denominations. Hundreds of groups—Men’s 
znd Women’s Clubs, Young People’s Classes, 
Adult Bible Classes, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
classes as well as prayer-meetings—have been 
using these lessons during the three years of 
their existence. 


So wide-spread has been the interest in this 
line of study that the Publishers of the Bethany 
Graded Lessons have made arrangements to 
co-operate with the American Institute of So- 
cial Service in supplying the maturer classes 
of our Sunday Schools with this literature. 


No one will take exception to the statement 
that these Lessons on Social Service are the 
most vital, timely, thought-provoking, rever- 
ent and satisfying treatment of the big prob- 
lems of the social order that has even been 
offered to Sunday-schools. 


And not the least of their value is that they 
elicit an interest at once in every one to whom 
their subject-matter is mentioned. New classes 
can be easily organized for this study. Old 
classes can be doubled and trebled! The Les- 
sons fit up close to the every day life of the 
people. 

Frank W. Allen, pastor at Paris, Mo., one 
of the most successful social service leaders 
oi men and young men among the Disciples, 
thus writes concerning this series: 

“IT have used THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 
with the Greyfriars Class since October, 1908—the first 
issue—and it is the only Sunday School help that is 
really worth while for adult classes. It has actually 
built visible, tangible things for this municipality.” 

Published in magazine form and _ issued 
monthly. The subscription price—soc a year 
—makes them less expensive than the usual 
adult lesson literature. 


Pastors and church leaders who wish to 
put into their church work new zest and in- 
spiration will recognize at once the value of 
starting these clesses in the study of Social 
Reform. 


Send sc in stamps for a single copy of the 


magazine. 
THE NEW 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
COMPANY 


7oo E. goth St., Chicago. 
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An End and a New Beginning 


ROM THE OPENING SESSION ON 
Tuesday night to the closing sessions on the 
following Monday there was no doubt that 
the Louisville convention was registering 
a new day in the history of the Disciples 
of Christ. 

The armory was the biggest auditorium 





in which any previous convention had been 


held. 


« The attendance was larger than at any previous con- 
vention, excepting only the Centennial at Pittsburgh in 
1909, and it was excelled by that gathering probably 
only on Sunday when excursion trains brought thou- 
sands into Pittsburgh from nearby towns to participate 
in the communion service at Forbes Field. 

There was a dignity and reverence at Louisville not 
always characteristic of these national gatherings. The 
presentation speeches made by Linley Gordon, executive 
chairman of the local committee, in introducing the 
welcoming speakers on the opening night seemed to Set 
the style for all speakers during the week. It was a 
good style, strong, reverent, ringing with reality. 
Throughout the sessions no ill-prepared speaker wasted 
the convention’s time and patience. There were no let- 
downs, no “breaks,” nothing to apologize for, nothing 
that newspapers could use to the embarrassment or dis- 
advantage of the Disciples of Christ. 


* * * 


The details were planned in good taste. No more ap- 
propriate program could have been devised. The white 
and green decorations of the great armory transformed 
barren walls and ceiling into an attractive auditorium. 
There was a grateful absence of mottos from the stage 
and walls, leaving the people’s minds free to consider 
the great themes of the program undistracted by plac- 
ards suggesting irrevelant and, as sometimes happens, 
impertinent sentiments. The people were remarkably 
orderly for such great crowds in so great a place. 

It was a supremely devout convéntion. The spirit of 
humility was every where expressed. ‘the prayer-meet- 
ing in which the annual meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society closed 
its session on Tuesday afternoon struck the keynote of 
pleading, of humility, of dependence upon God, of sur- 
render to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This Spirit 
was in evidence throughout the convention. The “fight- 
ing clothes” which some had worn to the convention 
were laid aside and the garment of peace and of graci- 
ousness was put on. A truly notable session was the 
season of intercession on Thursday when Professor A. W. 
Taylor called upon representatives of various points of 
view in mision work to lead the convention in prayer. 
All were lifted up and all drawn close together. 


’ 


* ° * 


But if the convention was humble in its spirit it sur- 


passed all its predecessors in the ambitiousness of its . 


purposes and plans. It dealt in millions. 
There was the Church Extension million dollar fund 


just completed. 
There was the Foreign Missionary Society’s million 





dollar campaign arriving so close to its goal that the 
leaders confidently assured the convention it was as good 
as attained. 

There was the American Missionary Society’s cam- 
paign for a million dollars to be completed by the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, on which it was announced 
that the $400,000 mark had already been passed. 

Then, to cap them all, was the announced determina- 
tion of the Woman’s Society, the American Society and 
the Foreign Society to begin at once a joint campaign 
for two million dollars for the enlargement and equip- 
ment of their missionary stations both at home and 
abroad. 

* * * 

Not alone in its financial] purposes but in its sense of 
responsibility and power was this a convention of big 
ideas. The discussions of Christion unity by all the 
speakers made the place of the Disciples in divided 
Christendom appear more strategic than ever before, 
and this conviction was deepened when Bishop Boyd 
Vincent, of the Episcopal church, placed the Disciples 
in the history of the Christian union movement as the 
first people systematically and consciously to organize 
themselves to restore the lost unity of the Church. 
“The Disviples as a World Power” was the theme of 
one of the most stirring addresses of the whole week, 
delivered by Abram E. Cory, of China, in which he 
oriented our communion in the midst of the great forces 
that are stirring and transforming the heathen world. 
From the addresses by Secretaries I. N. MecCash and 
Grant K. Lewis of the American Missionary Society and 
from that masterfully conceived and courageously spoken 
presidential utterance of Dr. C. M. Chilton, than which 
no other single speech carried the convention so high 
or so far, every trivial and sectarian thing seemed to 
have fallen away and the great catholic, human duties 
were laid bare to the convention’s conscience. 

* * * 

Yes it was indeed a big convention—big in numbers 
and enthusiasm, big also in its idealism and its purposes. 
It registered history. But it also made history. The 
Louisville convention marks and measures how far the 
Disciples have come. But who shal] measure how far 
forward they will go as a direct result of the energies 
released at that same convention? 

The Disciples are now a great multitude. 

They are rich and growing in wealth. 

They are cultivated and growing in culture. 

They are devout and growing in devotion. 

They are idealistic and growing into richer idealism. 

Their earlier legalism is falling away. 

Their earlier literalism is becoming barren to their 
own minds now. 

They are not excelled among Christian communions 
in missionary passion. 

They possess great missionary statesmen as their 
leaders. 

They are impelled by a God-planted and ineradicable 
sense of a positive mission to Christendom and the world, 

And how shal] they be straightened until they accom- 
plish it? 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. TORDAN 





The Disciples as a Social Force 

The great convention that has just closed at Louisville could 
not help awakening feelings of pride and joy in the heart of 
every Disciple. There was such evidence of strength, youth and 
enthusiasm as would support the most daring optimism with ref- 
erence to the future of this body. A group of a million and a 
quarter of people is a force to be reckoned with anywhere in the 
world and when this group has character and social standing 
the power is correspondingly increased. 

How is the latent power of the Disciples of Christ to be used? 
Will it be on the side of the older order of society or in the 
interest of the coming democracy 

Anyone who listened to the speeches made in this convention 
must have been impressed with the growing sense of sympathy 
and brotherhood that has come into our movement. Once we had 
great convention sermons which sounded forth again and yet 
again certain doctrinal positions and party watch-words. In this 
convention we have heard of needy people the world around. 
Calls to service have been cheered and shibboleths greeted with 
scant attention. 

While these evidences of an aroused conscience on human issues 
were apparent, it is still evident that our people have much to 
learn yet of the advanced movements for social welfare. We 
have the spirit but, like many other Christian bodies, we yet 
lack much of the knowledge and the technique for such work. 
It will be the task of the coming years to make the hearts of 
Disciples as sensitive to feel human wrongs as any hearts in all 


the world 


The New Spirit in Missions 

We heard with rejoicing that the million dollar fund for 
foreign missions was now in sight. This money was to be used 
for equipment on the foreign field. Missionaries were to be housed, 
hospitals built and equipped, colleges given a home and printing 
presses started This million dollar fund is to be set to work 
doing social work on the foreign field. 

We do not wonder that our people have been willing to give the 
foreign society a million dollars New miracles of healing have 
been wrought on the Congo before the eyes of wondering natives. 
For the first time in China there is now modern scientlic medi 
cine rhe women in India are no longer to go through the dark 
hour of child-birth abandoned and alone 

rhe Disciples in America have given the foreign society a mi! 


lion dollars because black men now have soap, because they 


have been taught monogamous marriage and holy ideals of the 
family Hindus have been taught that in spite of the caste sys 
tem, “A man’s a man, for a’ that and a’ that 

This does not mean that our foreign missionaries have los¢ 


their zeal to lead men personally to confess Christ. It only means 
that they have taken Christ’s definition of what a confession of Him 


involves. Baptism is a consecration to a life of service 


A New Language for Home Missions 

Nowhere more than in home missions has the emphasis change 
We are to be congratulated that along with the other great re 
ligious bodies we have home missionary secretaries that hav 
some other kind of ambition than that of pushing new churches 
into over-churched villages as some denominational secretaries once 
did 

What is the form of speech in the home missionary section 
of the convention? The growth of great cities is presented as 
both a peril and an opportunity for the church. the presence 


of the immigrant in this country is shown as the providence ot 


(od brifiging the foreigner to our very neighborhoods to be 
evan e] red 
What a dramatic moment in our convention it was when the 


Home Missionary Society introduced Prof. Schmidt and Evan- 


elist Persianoff of the Evangelical Christian Church of Russia. 
who brought fraternal greetings that will now bind us in fellow 
ship with a great throng of Russian Christians This great de- 


velopment was brought about by our Russian work in New York 
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and Chicago, so that the power and prestige of the Disciples ha 
gone forward mightily through this unselfish service in the cities. 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness and alj 


things else shall be added unto you.” 


The Philanthropies of the Disciples 

In our great convention at Louisville, we were reminded forei- 
bly that a conscience has been born for philanthropic work. it 
is not many years since the National Benevolent Association was 
born. Yet it already has a large income and has important in- 
stitutions scattered over the country which care for the orphans 
and aged, which treat the sick and relieve the poor. 

This organization is building in Kansas City a hospital whica 
will rank among the great institutions of its kind in the whole 
country. Here not only the sick of the church will receive treat- 
ment, but in the spirit of the good Samaritan the stranger will 
be taken in and his wounds bound up. 

There is a call on the Benevolent Association for a tuberculosis 
home in New Mexico. This is a splendid project which should ca‘! 
forth the funds. ‘The typesetters’ union found that their craft 
developed more tuberculosis than any other and long since they 
established a place in Colorado where their members may 
be treated. We have known too many members of the Christian 
church to go West in search of health with meager® funds and 
consequently no chance. 

The Benevolent Association carries on a work which lies en- 
tirely in the field of the social spirit which we undertake to inter- 
pret from week to week. Its success is a thermometer of the 
growing human spirit among our people. 


The New Social Service Commission 

We published last week the announcement of the new social 
service commission which was created in this convention to Worx 
under the direction of the American Christian Missionary 5o- 
ciety. 

it is a matter of chagrin to some of us that a great demo- 
cratic people like the Disciples have been the last of the great 
communions to organize such a commission. Already the different 
denominations have a considerable literature and have been pro- 
nouncing upon questions of a social character. 

This new commission is composed of A. W. Taylor, H. H. Peters, 
Prof. Lumley, J. H. Mohorter and O. F. Jordan. It will be the 
task of these men to relate the Disciples of Christ to the splen- 
did social program of the Federated Churches of America and also 
to do our proper share of the research work by which the good 
cause is led forward. This commission is to have an early meet- 
ng in Chicago and out of this commission will come the call to 
iction this coming year. We are to have a voice hencefort's 
n the world movements which mean the coming of the kingdom 


of our Lord. 


Our Saving Sense of Brotherhood 

\ mighty sense of our brotherhood was manifested at Louis 
ville. We faced great controversial issues. ‘Those who did not 
know the heart of our people might have prophesied division 
and strife. 

What a wonderful thing it was to see us debate great issues 
through two hours, and then sing “Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 
The spirit of our older polemics has left even our old debaters, 
and men like J. B. Briney have brought more glory to thei: 
careers through words of peace and good fellowship with theo- 
logical opponents than ever came to them through triumphs over 
sectarian opponents in days gone by. 

The social spirit is too strong to permit the intellectual 
issues to rend us asunder. Old theology and new theology 
stand silent and awed in the presence of a sense of human 
brotherhood that robs all controversy of its worst bitterness. 
We are saved by having learned a care for others, Ou heads 
may differ but our hearts have been made one by the great 


issues of the new kingdom of righteousness among men. 





In the great meeting on Sunday evening of the convention, 
Abram E, Cory sounded forth a clarion call as he pleaded for 1 
union of our forces on the foreign field. He reviewed the various 
ses of division and declared that there Was no greater cause 
of lack of cooperation on the foreign field than the sectarianism 


th urch at home, 
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The Activities of English Christianity 

Those who have fallen into the bad habit of scoffing at the gospel 
of social service should take note of the following range of activities 
among the churches of England, for which we are indebted to the 
Unitarian Register. The social awakening of the Christian con- 
science is one of the most hopefui and significant signs of our day. 
It is really the gospel of the Good Samaritan in endless variety. 


The growing activity of English Christianity in study and effort 
for the solution of social problems may be measured by the enumera- 
tion of the following organizations: 

1. The Christian Social Union of the Church of England. 

2. The Congregational Union. 

3. The Friends Social Union. 

4. The National Conference Union for Social Service (Uni- 
tarian. ) 

5. The Presbyterian Social Service Union. 

6. The Primitive Methodist Union for Social Service. 

7. The United Methodist Church Social Service Union. 

8. The Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social] Service, 

9. The Catholic Social Guild. 

10. The Social Service Section of the Baptist Union. 

11. The Student Christian Movement. ' 

The most striking recent manifestation of this enthusiasm was 
the common meeting of all these organizations in June last at Swan- 
wick in Derbyshire. An opulent manufacturer entertained two 
hundred delegates, with numerous foreign guests, for a week on his 
great estate. Catholics and Anglicans felt constrained to have their 
devotional meetings apart from the others, but at the close «* 
the farewell words of Rev, Philip Wicksteed, all joined, at ms 
request, in silent prayer. This remarkable meeting seems to evidence 
a new era in the life of English Christianity. 


What Congregationalists Have Done 

Our neighbor, The Advance (Congregational) indulges in a little 
Pauline “boosting” on behalf of its denomination. And no wonder, 
when the bill of specifications is made out! ‘The only exception 
to this list of precedences is with respect to the item about going 
through the slavery crisis without a break. The Disciples share 
this distinction with their Congregational brethren. The Advance 
says: 


Congregationalists started the public school system of the country. 
They started the town meeting—the initiative and referendum. 
They started the first temperance society in the country. 

They started the first foreign missionary society in the country. 

They started the first home missionary society in the country. 

They started the most effective city missionary society in the 
country—the society from which the other big denominations have 
been copying. 

They started the greatest Christian young people’s movement of 
this country, or any other country, of this generation, or any other 
generation. 

They started the first college in the country, and more of them. 

They started the first theological seminary in the country. 

They started the first religious newspaper in the country. 

They published the first hymn-book in the country. 

They gave to America the greatest theological thinker that it 
ever has had. 

They gave to America the most eloquent preacher it ever has had. 

They have given to America the three greatest evangelists it ever 
has had. 

They were the only large denomination which went through the 
slavery crisis without a break. 

They have done more than any other denomination to help the 
olored races up to manhood. 

They have given enough of their members to other churches to 
fill a band-wagon. 

They have done enough for the Presbyterians to entitle them to a 
mortgage on their whole establishment. 


Miscellaneous Notes 
Notwithstanding the persistent opposition of Dr. Washington 
(jladden, Evangelist William A. Sunday will open up an evan- 
gelistie campaign in Columbus, O., in December. ’ 
Rev. W. S. Lockhart, pastor of the Christian church at Hous- 
n, Tex., has been made superintendent of the municipal moving 
ture shows which are given in that city Sunday afternoons 


the auditorium, which has a seating capacity of 7,000. It was 


und by a canvass of the city that out of its population of 


5.000, 20,000 attended the p ture shows and vaudevilles. Three 


(gol) 5 


thousand school children signed a petition asking that a better 
grade of pictures be shown, and the above plan s the result. 


—Congressman William B. McKinley of Illinois has given a 
church building costing $30,000 in honor of his father, the Rev. 
George McKinley, who spent many years in the ministry of the 
Presbyterian denomination. The edifice was recently dedicated at 
Urbana, Ill, and is to be used largely by the students of the 
University of Illinois. The church will be supported by an en- 
dowment fund of $60,000 which has already been raised. 


World’s Sunday-school Convention at Zurich 
: “Zurich, 1913.” 

This is the rallying ery of the Sunday-school world, for the next 
great event in Sunday-school history. If indications really “indi- 
cate,” the world’s seventh Sunday-school convention in Zurich, 
Switzerland, July 8-15, 1913, will be the greatest gathering of pas- 
tors, officers, teachers, and Bible students in the annals of the 
modern Sunday-school movement. Christian men and women every- 
where are recognizing the great fact that if the world is to be 
won for God, it must be done through the childhood of the world. 

The aim of “the greatest clearing house on earth,” the World’s 
Sunday-school Association, is “the conquest of the world” through 
the Sunday-school, and with its enrolment of 30,000,000 members, 
it has unlimited power for good. 

Every section of the globe will be represented at the Zurich con- 
vention, by Sunday-school leaders, active missionaries, and other 
Christian workers. From all the great mission field will come con- 
secrated men and women who will tell what the Sunday-school 
has done, and who will seek new methods of endeavor for future 
service. 

Great Britain will send 450 delegates to Zurich, and the countries 
of continental Europe will be represented by 500 more. The United 
States and Canada will send the largest delegations. Already, up 
to Sept. 10, 1912, all the states except five and all the provinces of 
Canada, have contributed to the list of 450 persons who expect to 
be at Zurich. 

World’s Convention Speakers. 

Practical presentation of topics of special value and interest in 
Sunday-school work, will be the aim of the progam committee, in 
making its list of speakers for the convention. Among the names 
of the eminent speakers will be Dr. J. H. Jowett, who has promised 
to give the convention sermon, if it is possible for him to arrange 
his plans so as to go to Zurich; Gypsy Smith, the English evan- 
gelist; Rev. F. B. Meyer; Bishop J. H. Vincent; Rev. S. M. Zwemer, 
of Arabia; Pastor Bieler, of France; Dr. J. I. Good, the emi- 
nent historian; Dr. Carey Bonner, and Rev. Frank Johnson, of Lon- 
don; Marion Lawrance, the American general secretary of the 
World’s Association, and a host of specialists in Sunday-school 
methods and work. The members of the committee, of which Mr. 
E. K. Warren, of Three Oaks, Mich., is chairman, are giving special 
consideration to the question of having a number of eminent Sun- 
day-school and church leaders of the continent of Europe present 
themes of importance. 

Sunday-school Commissions. 

One of the greatest features of the world convention program at 
Zurich, will be the reports of six commissions on conditions and 
needs in several fields, with recommendations for a program of 
work during the coming triennium, These commissions will have a 
membership of from twelve to fifteen persons each, specialists in the 
field covered, and they will make careful investigation on these 
points: (1) The condition and extent of Sunday-school work; (2) 
the needs and opportunities of the field in a Sunday-school way; 
(3) how the World’s Sunday-school Association can be of assist- 
ance. For continental Europe, Bishop William Burt, who for 
twenty-five years represented Methodism on the continent, will be 
chairman; Dr. F. B. Meyer, of London, will be chairman of the com- 
mission for South Africa; Mr. H. J. Heinz, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
has given much time and thought to the consideration of Sunday- 
school problems in China, Japan, and Korea, will be chairman of 
the commission on the Orient; Sir Robert Laidlaw, an eminent 
London Indian merchant, and co-treasurer of the World’s Associa- 
tion, will be chairman for India and the Malay Peninsula, and 
Bishop Hartzell, of Africa, will direct the investigation as to Mo- 
hammedan lands. The chairman for Latin America has not yet 
been named. These reports will be of great value in Sunday- 


- school service. 


World’s Sunday-school Day. , 

Sunday, July 13, 1913, will be observed by Sunday-schools, the 
world around, as World’s Sunday-school Day. A special service, simi- 
lar in character to the one used in 1910, is being prepared, and 
will be printed in many languages, and will be sent to all parts 
of the world. It will emphasize the value and importance of the 
world’s Sunday-school work, and will call special attention to the 
World’s Sunday-school convention. 
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The Secret of a Great Church 
A great church knows why it is in the world. it understands the 
people whom it ought to help, what they need and how to minister 
The church at Jerusalem was made up of Hebrews and of 
Grecian The Palestine 
and were inclined to look with disfavor upon practices that were of 
The Grecian Jews had lived abroad and had been 
influenced by Greek civilization. They did not fear that God would 
be forgotten by those who saw good in what was non-Jewish. The 
leaders of the church undertook to care for both the Hebrews and 
the Grecian When complaint was made that the widows 
of the Grecian Jews were being neglected in the daily ministration, 


to them. 


Jews. Hebrews were Jews who resided in 


Gentile origin. 


Jews. 


the action of the church was prompt and men were appointed to care 
for those in whose behalf complaint was made. 
America have but one class of people in its 


A church in may 


immediate neighborhood. It may have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the needs of that 


well those it can reach through its local ministry and by extending 


class. It can be a great church by serving 
its service through co-operation with other churches in mission work 
of all kinds 
races in their immediate neighborhood. 
in a full measure the gifts of faith, knowledge, and love. 


But many of our churches have many classes and 
These churches must have 
They 
must be able to show men who think they are enemies and have no 
common ground upon which to work that they have in reality no 
grounds for enmity and that they have nothing to lose and very, 
very much to gain by enthusiastic co-operation for the promotion 
of a faith, How many of our churches are great enough 
for their fields? 

The country church that lays hold on the lives of boys and girls 
into them the elements of stable character is a great 


common 


and builds 


church. The community life needs the church and the latter can 
magnify itself by contributing to the success of the communiy. 


“That religiou and society, the church and the community, have values 
to exchange becomes clearer in the consciousness of those working 
Indeed, it becomes more and more evident that work done 
Though not identical in aim or 
This 


for each. 
truly for one serves the other. 
method the church and community cannot be separated.” 
quotation is from the introductory statement for the new department 
of church and community in the Survey. It is a reminder that for 
many of us there is needed a new vision of the place of the church 
Two other statements may be added: “If the com- 
munity fails, the church cannot succeed. If the church fails, the 
The great country church does not 


in the world. 


community is not successful.” 
stop with its ministry to individuals; it tries to build a community 
that will be a saving agency. 

The unity of the church at Jerusalem has been the subject of much 
comment. They 
stood together in meeting persecution. 
the life of Jesus. Their unity was of the heart and soul, not of 
external authority. A church that depends upon one man or a few 


The members shared with each other their goods. 
They were fellow students of 


men to decide what it shall do lacks the essentials of true unity. 
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There is true unity when each member thinks and acts for himself 
and is able to find a way to work with the others for the good of 
the church and of the community. What Genera] Armstrong said 
of the schoo] is true of the church: “In the school, the great thing 
is not to quarrel; to pull all together; to refrain from hasty, unwise 
words and actions; to unselfishly and wisely seek the best good of 
all; to get rid of workers whose temperaments are unfortunate, 
whose heads are not level, no matter how much knowledge or culture 
they may have. Cantankerousness is worse than heterodoxy.” When 
we fall into the habit of disposing of the cantankerous man as we do 
the immoral, we shall promote the unity of the churches and do 
To identify ability to think independently with 
inability to work with others is, to say the least, not a mark of 


him a good turn. 


superior intelligence. 

A great church adds to the happiness of the world. There is joy 
when sinners repent. There is joy when human beings understand 
each other and live in harmony as the children of a common Father. 
Ignorance and selfishness destroy happiness. Knowledge and sym- 
The church continually adds to its greatness by 
encouraging every enterprise that promises to add to the stock of 


useful knowledge and by demonstrating by example the value of 


pathy increase it. 


mutual aid. It can also demonstrate its right to exist by assisting 
in the removal of causes of misery and in providing the means of 
But it does all things that men may have 
the joy of knowing that they are the children of God. [Midweek 


Acts 2:41-47; Rev. 3:7-13.] S, J. 


The Way to the West 


(Editorial Correspondence. ) 


health and efficiency. 


service, Nov. 6 


[This is the first number of a series of travel articles by Professor 
Willett 
make a 


who is now on his way to the oriental mission field to 
study of social and religious conditions and of missionary 
endeavor. Before the series proper begins three short letters treat- 
ing of his journey up to the time of sailing will appar. The next 
letter will tell of his visit to Pacific Theological Seminary at the 
University of California. ] 

On the second day after we left Chicago, to sail from San Fran- 
cisco for the Orient, a gentleman on the Pullman asked where we 
were going. The only appropriate answer seemed to be, “To Chicago,” 
for it was impossible to think of any other place which we could 
call our destination. It was not surprising that our friend should 
remark that we would find it a very long way there if we kept our 
present direction. 

But such is our purpose. It is the way to the west that we are 
taking. That west means the Pacific ~Coast, the sunny mecca of 
frost-bitten and invalid refugees from the east; it means the Hawaiian 
Islands, that fleet of ocean gardens, anchored at the “cross-roads of 
the Pacific;” it means Japan, China, Korea and India, the lands of 
marvel and mystery; it means Arabia, Egypt and Palestine, where 
the dead gods wait and the ever living Master still works his pur- 
poses; it means awakening Turkey and slumbering Greece; it means 
Europe, in the whole of which there seems to us to be but one place 
of importance—Paris, where our boys are passing the months of our 
absence in their studies; and it means America and home again 
after the days of wandering are over, Al] that “The Way to the 
West” means to us. 

On the journey to the coast we stopped for a few hours at that 
wonder of the American continent—the Grand Canyon. It was @ 
Sunday, and we were glad. We had no wish to make the conventiona} 
efforts to see the mighty chasm from the many points of view to 
which guides and vehicles are ready to convey one. We knew we 
could not see the place in a day, and that those who have come 
many times, or have tarried long in this wonderland of summits and 
abysses, speak with fine scorn of the people who imagine they can 
really more than glimpse the place in a week or fortnight. 

We had no ambitions to plunge or climb or wade or drive. We 
only wanted to wander quite slowly and quite alone along the 
margin of those majestic precipices whose floors lie incredibly far 
below, whose sides are the splendid chromatic proof, brilliant as a 
sunset sky, of the countless ages of time and the unthinkable flood 
tides of river and sea which have slowly graven this colossal record 
of the power of God. 

It was like being in church, only that a hundred cathedrals could 
have been set among these graven fragments of the hills and not 
one of them counted worthy of a second glance beside the wonder 
of that far-stretching, many colored sanctuary. No wonder the wor- 
shipers of many gods and demigods have set the names of their 
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deities and heroes upon these upreaching pinnacles of stone, that 
lift themselves like altars, pyramids, domes and spires into the 
solemn silence of the mighty gorge. But all the names from Osiris 
to Zoroaster, a hundred of which have been carved by pious or 
admiring imagination upon these cliffs, can no more than hint at 
the sacredness which such a place must gather to itself in the 
thought of any sensitive and reverent soul. To us the time and 
place were fitting companions. It was a Sunday of rest and wonder 
and worship. 

From there we went on across the plains, the seeming wide, waste 
lands of the great southwest, where only sage brush or stunted trees 
have the hardihood to live. But even here the little towns, planted 
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by the undismayed emigrant, are set along at frequent intervals, 
and their foreign-born citizens are helping to make the new states 
of the future. The broncho of the cowboy and the automobile of 
the merchant or ranchman stood side by side on the streets of many 
of these new-born towns of the Santa Fe trail. 

Then we came into California, and wound in an1 out of the hills, 
circling many times upon the way we had come, piercing tunnels, 
skirting mountain sides, dropping down to ever lower levels, till 
we found ourselves among the vineyards and orchards of the sunset 
state, and at last came out upon the shining stretches of the Bay 
of Many Cities, and knew that we had reached at last the Golden 
Gate. H. L. W. 


An Epoch-Making Convention 


Epitors’ Note: During the eight days of the Louisville convention Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Chris- 
tian Century, supervised and directed the reports published by the Louisville Courier-Journal and contributed each day 


a signed editorial interpretation of the convention’s discussions and actions. The Courier-Journal gave the amplest 


space to these reports and received during the week close to two thousand out of town subscriptions for the 
nine daily issues. There yet remain on hand, we are told, less than 100 sets of these papers. In view of the 
Courier-Journal’s great service, so courteously and generously rendered, we take pleasure in calling our readers’ at- 
tention to the fact that these papers are on sale at twenty-five cents for the set, and may be had by writing to the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. The following final editorial by Mr. Morrison appeared in the issue of Tuesday 


morning, Oct. 23. 


During the past week Louisville has been able to read ‘at close 
renge the writing of a great new chapter in the history of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. While the sessions of their international conven- 
tion were in progress, the Courier-Journal endeavored to interpret to 
the general public the inward significance of the proceedings. It is 
not an easy task to explain the emotion with which such a conven- 
tion reacts to various sentiments and policies. There is so large 
and rich a background, so complex a history, lying behind the utter- 
ances and acts of the convention that none but those within the 
communion itself can be expected fully to appreciate their significance. 

Yet I think the meat of the whole matter can be condensed in two 
summary statements which members of other evangelical communions 
and the general public can understand as well as the Disciples 
themselves. 

The convention has made history, first, in the adoption of a new 
technique, and secondly, in the generation of a new temper. 

* * 7 

The adoption of the deliberative assembly plan of convention to take 
the place of the mass meeting carries revolutionary implications for 
the Disciples. There has never been a central] representative organ- 
ization among us, organically related to the churches. There have 
been and are missionary societies which sustain such relation to 
the churches, but the provision for making this relation effective 
has never been acted upon. It was supposed that such provision 
would be acted upon at this convention and that seats in the main 
body of the house would be reserved on Thursday for properly ac- 
credited delegates to the Foreign Missionary Society sessions, and 
on Friday for properly accredited delegates to the American Mis- 
sionary Society. But the habit of years was too strong for the 
Credentials Committee or the responsible officers to overcome, and the 
people sat where they pleased. 

The chaos of such a situation was revealed on Thursday, when 
the resolution to sever connections with the Hyde Park church, of 
Chicago, and Prof. Guy W. Sarvis, missionary at Nanking, China, 
was presented. In putting the vote, the president had no recourse 
save to put every attendant upon his honor not to vote unless he 
had been duly elected by his church or was otherwise properly 
qualified. As a result, only 738 votes were cast in an assembly of 
more than 5,000 persons. 

* . . 

This unrepresentative and undemocratic way of dealing with the 
affairs of the denomination has seen its finish at this convention. 
When the Toronto convention meets next year, a new and democratic 


order will be inaugurated. Delegates duly appointed by the churches: 


will assemble and consider the problems and tasks of our com- 
munion in an orderly and adequate way. Just what relationship 
will olitain between the new general convention and the present 
nationul missionary societies has wisely been left to be determined 
by the future. But it is not open to doubt that ultimately the 
wisdor: of bringing these societies into the direct organic control 
of the general convention will appear to all and be accepted by all. 





There is no liklihood that the popular and enthusiastic character 
of these annual gatherings will be modified by the new order. The 
doors will be open to all. The addresses, the discussions, the fellow- 
ship will continue to afford the membership of this great communion 
the same satisfactions and joys which have ever made the annual 
conventions feasts of inspiration for all who attended. 


* * * 


But even more significant than this new technique for administer- 
ing the affairs of the Disciples’ communion, is the new temper of 
which this convention has been made profoundly conscious, The 
visitors came to Louisville with perturbed and anxious hearts. 
There had been carried on for years a vigorous and even virulent 
opposition to what might be called progressive or liberal thought in 
things religious. The Disciples, in common with all Christian denom- 
inations, have been torn with the struggle between the modern way 
oi thinking and the traditional way of thinking. The opposition 
first assumed the form of an attack upon particular men who were 
regarded as “dangerous” teachers. Later the attack was broadened 
from a few individuals to include a movement which was seen to 
be influencing the church’s thought and practice. So virulent had 
become the opposition that it was even feared by some that the 
Louisville convention would mark a rupture in the communion. 


* o 


But these fears have been overcome by this convention. Men and 
women who came literally quivering with anxiety are going home 
with a reassurance concerning the strength of the bond that holds 
the body together. A new temper has been generated. Suspicion 
and virulence have departed from many hearts. 

No doubt the act of Rev. Dr. Edward S. Ames, in severing the 
tender tie that binds his Hyde Park Church in Chicago to Prof. 
Guy W. Sarvis, a missionary in China, which relationship was 
used by some as an occasion of irritation and trouble-making, was 
more responsible than any other single incident to bring about the 
reign of the new temper. 

Dr. Ames won the confidence of all by his magnanimity. Hundreds 
who do not agree with his views were touched by his Christian spirit 
and determined not to be outdone in the exhibition of that spirit. 
The emotion released by his action spread through the entire con- 
vention, It deepened the significance of the great communion service 
on Sunday afternoon when 10,000 people broke bread together. That 
feast was a feast of love, of brotherly love, as well as of love to the 
divine Redeemer. | 

* * * 

This new temper manifested itself in the debate of yesterday 
afternoon on evangelism and last evening on associate membership. 
There are no more delicate or sensitive subjects that could have 
come up for discussion. Plain things were spoken.* Interest was 
intense. There might have been acrimony, but there was none. 
Instead mutual deference and good-nature were unconfined. 

What effect this new feeling will have upon the larger life of the 
communion is not difficult to predict. The Disciples are by their 
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ideals and history bound to be the most tolerant and big-minded of all 
the Christian communions. They have in these days gone far toward 
making themselves conscious of the fact that the bond that holds 
them together is not agreement in opinion, but persona] loyalty to 
Christ and the common possession of His spirit. They are leaving 
Louisville with a purpose to take up their tasks and do their work 
without flinging stones or casting suspicion upon One another. 


e * . 
It would not be fair having mentioned Dr. Ames in this connection 
Rev. J. B. 


opposition to Dr. Ames and in other discussions Was a conspicuous 
many 


to omit a reference to Briney, who championed the 


Doctor Briney is a veteran of 


a true knight. He 


convention, 
theological But he has fought like 
has contended for his faith earnestly, but without acrimony. In 


member of the 


battlefields. 


an informal group of younger men, numbering perhaps fifty, which 
sat together at luncheon on Saturday, after the Ames-Sarvis episode, 


and in the presence of Doctor Ames, the mention of the name ot 


J. B. Briney brought forth loud and prolonged applause. Every 
young man respects the courage, the chivalry, the intellectual 


integrity of this aged cavalier, and knows that underneath all dif- 
ferences there is that which he and they share in common which is 
stronger than death. 


* . * 


We Diseiy les love Louisville. It has been closely knitted into our 


history And the hospitality that this city has extended the con- 
vention is spoken of and appreciated on every hand. 
The ministers of your churches and the newspapers have been 


generous to the convention without stint. Especially do I wish in 


this closing word to say for myself and for the convention that the 


service rendered by the Courier-Journa] has been unprecedented in 


the history of Disciples’ conventions. Literally hundreds have asked 


me to say this to the Courier-Journal, and I am glad to say it to 
its great constituency also 


As for 


myself, all I can say is that I am grateful for the privilege 
of interpreting this convention to the general public through the 


columns of this paper; that I appreciate and shall always cherish 


the courtesies shown me by the Courier-Journa] staff of workers 


who took me in as a fellow craftsman, and, finally, that I have 


had the time of my life! 


The Education of the Negro 


improvement in the condition of the Negro race since the close 


of the Civil 


tnat further special effort to better the education of this people is un- 


War is so marked that the impression is growing 
necessary. The advance is so marked it affords ample room for encour- 
agement—but encouragement of the kind that stimulates to greater ef- 
lort, not to less. So long as disparity in educational opportunity exists 
between the white man and the Negro in the South, just so long 
will the Negro 
this standard the task before us is greater than the accomplish- 
Booker T. 
among Negro educators, is authority for the statement that the 


remain the “white man’s burden.” Judged by 


ment behind us. Washington, who stands preéminent 


average length of the school term in South Carolina Negro schools 


is only three months, while in some districts there is only a 


semblance of notable instances 
State Superintendent of Schools J. H. 
Swearingen, of South Carolina, in his annual report brings out another 


fault 


school for a few days. In two 


the term is only one week. 


glaring which greatly retards the education of the Negro. 


“Most of the colored teachers are absolutely untrained and have 


been given certificates by the county boards, not because they 


have passed the examination, but because it is necessary to have 


some kind of Negro teacher.” Doctor Washington, in his an- 
nual report, says that two-thirds of the teachers m Alabama 
Negro public schools have either third grade certificates or no 
certificates at all, while in Georgia, 450 Negro teachers, or 11 


per cent, have no certificates at all. 
task 


certain 


These facts are merely cited 


to show what a tremendous other hand 


The 


Directly it has pro- 


remains. On the 


there is a deliberate but advancement. work of 


luskegee 
vided the colored people with hundreds of teachers of their own race, 


; 


thoroughly equipped to aid their fellows, in addition to training hun- 


Institute cannot be overestimated. 


dreds more to be useful and efficient farmers, mechanics and intelli- 
rent industrial. workers, Indirectly Tuskegee worked to the same end 
+) } 

roug 


better 


its extension department, and through affiliated schools and 
founded and fostered by it throughout the South. 
ruskegee Institute has an attendance of approximately 1,100 students; 


limited 


colleges, 


because of means the institution frac- 


is able to do but a 
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Many worthy aspirants for 
turned away that 
It pays to help the Negro. The white man can well 
give liberally. of his means to aid in this cause for every dollar 
this to him later. 
indication of this can be cited fact that the 
Negro is becoming independent and is aiding to bear the burden 
of helping his race. The that the value of farm 
property alone owned by the more intelligent and thrifty Negroes 
increased in ten years from $177,000,000 to over $493,000,009. 


tion of the work it might perform. 


its privileges are yearly solely on account. 


afford to 


spent in way now will save many No surer 


than the educated 


census shows 


The Perils of Public Life 

Public life has its dangers as well as its delights. 
does not seem to be much freer from the murderer’s hand and the 
riot of anarchy than the military governments of Europe, where every- 


Free America 


body is held in leash by the soldier and the bureaucrat. The head which 
wears the crown is no more uneasy than the ear in which buzzes 
the presidential bee. For four score years and ten our presidents 
were unharmed. Then within two decades the lives of two were sacri- 
ficed, and twenty years after the second successful attempt, a third 
president was assassinated. This last was only eleven years ago. 
The attempt upon the life of Colonel Roosevelt should cause us to 
see more clearly certain tendencies which are becoming alarmingly 
One of these tendencies is a general 
Our legal 


prominent in our national life. 
disregard for law, the causes of which are manifold. 
methods themselves are in a measure responsible for the contempt 
in which the law as an institution is now held in many quarters. The 
suspicion is widespread that laws are made by the classes of priv- 
ilege and are administered by them with regard to their own interests, 
rather than with regard to the interests of all the people. But one of 
the most fruitful contempt of law is the common 


acquiescence on the part of many communities in the idea that some 


sources of 


laws upon the statute books were never intended for actual] enforce- 
ment, or at least that it can be left to the choice of public officials 
whether or not they shall be enforced. Another dangerous tendency 
of our American life is that hunger for sensation by which the yellow 
press is supported and without which it could not exist. The connec- 
tion between the yellow press and the assassination of President 
McKinley seems to be fairly well-founded. Whether this is true in 
so clear. 


the case of Colonel Roosevelt is not 


From Topeka to Louisville 
The distance is great in miles, but greater in achievement. It 
is the frenzy 
and reason, the pandemonium of a crowd and the deliberation ot 
an organized body. Topeka represents the triumph of reactionary 

forces; Louisville their overthrow. 
Topeka revealed the fact that the spirit of 
been lost in “the empty, vast, and wandering air;’ 
his tolerant and catholic spirit had once more taken its place in 


distance between a mob and a convention, between 


Errett had 
Louisville that 


Isaac 


our councils. At Topeka the triumph of newspaper ecclesiasticism 
was complete; at Louisville its defeat was overwhelming, and let 
us hope final. In the western city hysteria told us what we should 
do; in the southern city we listened to the voice of reason. In 
the former city we were bordering on anarchy; in the latter we 
found how cohesive we were, even in a crucial test. 

To the credit of 


Topeka as a triumph; the details of the occasion were too suspici- 


ali, be it said, no one ever publicly claimed 


ous and forbidding for any respectable company to give them 
their sanction. But whatever evil was done at Topeka was undone 
at Louisville, and the record made in that city has glory enough 
for us all. 

Topeka showed where we Louisville showed where 


The 
twenty-five years of contention which had in it much ugliness; the 


were going; 


we are not going. one convention revealed the folly of 


result was not clearness, but chaos. The other. at least, gives 


promise that we shall henceforth attempt our tasks in a different 
spirit, and spend our strength in the effort to build our faith into 
helpful institutions, rather than into theological systems. 


It is conceivable that Topeka was essential to Louisville: if 
so let us thank God and take courage. E. B. B. 





—The Christian Observer (Southern Presbyterian) makes a re- 
markable statement concerning the record of the church at Mid- 
way, Ga., in furnishing students for the ministry, it having sent 
This 


who felt it 


out from 
due to the 


its membership eighty-one. unusual showing is 


efforts of one elder incumbent upon him 


to enlist young men for the ministry. 
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President A. McLean, LL. D. 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 
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President Anna R. Atwater. 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions. 

















President C. M. Chilton, D. D. 
American Christian Missionary Society. 


Words and Deeds at Louisville 


Outstanding Utterances and Signal Actions of the Annual Convention 


E:prTrorRs’ NOTE: 


It is not the purpose of The Christian Century to give a running narrative of the routine of the great 
convention at Louisville, but to record and interpret its outstanding features and most signal utterances. 


Even in 


doing this, however, we are haunted by a sense of inequity in making selection of certain utterances and passing 


others by. 


It is not exaggeration to say that in the main program of the convention every address was noteworthy. 


Most of the Society reports have already appeared in The Christian Century and need not be repeated. 


Dr. Chilton’s, Presidential 
Address 


“A still, strong man in a blatant 
like some of the simple great ones gone for- 
ever and ever by,” was the poet’s sentiment 
which Dr. E. L. Powell applied to Dr. C. M. 
Chilton in presenting him to deliver the 
address before the American 
Missionary Society. Dr. Chilton’s address 
was by common consent the most important 


land, 


presidential 


word spoken in the convention. 

Three grave questions, he said, confront 
the Disciples at this hour: First, that of the 
growing unity of the Church; second, that 
of the growing life of the world; third, that 
of their own growth. “The future of the Dis- 
ciples depends in great measure upon how 
they relate themselves to the new age that is 
coming in,” said Dr. Chilton. Other excerpts 
from his address follow: 


Progress is Manifest. 


hundred years ago sectarian strife 
Christian 


“One 
reigned throughout the Church; 
men had not learned the way of charity. It 
it a sad note of the Declaration and Address: 
‘Tired and sick of the bitter jarrings and 
janglings of a party spirit we would desire 
to be at rest; and were it possible we would 
desire to adopt and recommend such meas- 
ures as would give rest to our brethren 
throughout all the churehes—as would re- 
store unity, peace, and purity to the whole 
Church of God.’ Though the Church has not 
readily responded to this appeal progress has 
been made, and there is much to encourage 
those who pray ‘that they may all be one.’ 

“During the century there has been a rapid 
disintegration of creeds. In the later devel- 


opment of the Reformation tradition is less” 


and less, and truth is more and more. Men 
are not concerned so much about what is 
old as they are about what is true. A fine 
critical spirit is at work destroying and re- 


building everywhere; all of the departments 
of knowledge are making progress. Men’s 
moral intuitions are clearer, and they have 
a better understanding of the meaning of 
religion. Superstitions are dying and the 
face of Christ is growing more distinct; the 
power of his word is advancing. Many of 
the old statements have been outgrown and 
denominational shibboleths are no _ longer 
popular. As gently as the dew there is a 
slow, steady conformation of doctrine and 
life, and all are coming, though it may be 
unconsciously, into one; a simple, natural 
faith is growing up among Christians every- 
where, which is finally to be the faith of all 
who are humble and have their faces to the 
light. The larger spirits of all communions 
are finding themselves closer and closer to- 
gether in the things which are essential. 
Attitude Toward Otkers. 

“In this new situation how shall we re- 
With the 
increase of friendliness many delicate ques- 
Shall they be enemies and ri- 

Shall they 
churches’ or 


gard those of other communions? 


tions arise. 
vals or friends and co-laborers? 
be Christians and Christian 

‘strangers from the covenants of promise? 
Is it a work of conversion or reformation? 
There are diverse types of mind among us; 
many are under the power of ancient preju- 
they magnify the faults of others, 
and friendliness seems disloyalty. They 
sometimes grow opinionated and narrow- 
minded. We cannot see alike; no two of us 
are the same. Our present tendency is in 
the direction of charity; we are growing 
kindlier toward othérs, if indeed, we are not 
beginning to understand that it is a part of 
our task to create and encourage friendli- 
ness. It is true that many errors still re- 
main to be put away, but shall we accom- 
plish it less by love than hate? Are we our- 
selves without fault? For that matter the 
ordinances have not reached their perfection 
among us. With worldliness on every hand, 


dices; 


and churches torn with dissension and strife, 
how slrall we deny them who sometimes ex- 
ceed us in faith and good works? A friendly 
acquaintance with those of other commun- 
ions will greatly modify our prejudices and 
conceits. And shall we refuse to others that 
way by which we ourselves have come? Did 
we not spring from the loins of denomina- 
tionalism? How else shall the Kingdom come 
than by some such development as we see 
lying before us in the life of the Church of 
today? Are they not all seekers after God, 
at the worst only belated travelers by the 
way? 
Vision of United Church. 

“In the fifteenth century there was only 
the Church of Rome in the West. It had 
wandered far from the ancient paths, but 
was still, perhaps, the Church of God, the 
best the men of that medieval time could 
be; and no doubt many pious souls found 
their way to the heart of God by its altars. 
Out of that Church came Luther and the 
reformation, human and imperfect, but 
struggling for the light. And now the vision 
of the united Church has come, and we have 
espoused its cause, but we, too, ‘have this 
treasure in earthen vessels. What more can 
be said of any church than that it is grow- 
ing up into Christ? Let us then prefer charity 
and regard all of these churches as churches 
of Christ; all imperfect, some more imper- 
fect than others, but perhaps none fallen en- 
tirely from the way. There is a larger faith, 
which sees Christ at work in all commun- 
ions, patiently bringing his sheep into one 
fold. They are good words of the declara- 
tion and address, in which Thomas -Camp- 
bell says: ‘You are all brethren, equally in- 
cluded as the objects of our love and esteem. 
With you we all desire to unite in the bonds 
of an entire Christian unity.’ 

Other Questions Arise. 
“Other serious questions are arising in this 
connection. As we come closer to those of 
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other communions in the final stages of our 
work as a people there will be increasing 
pressure in the direction of a more generous 
interpretation of the word in its relations to 
our differences, particularly in the matter of 
In time, under the 


the terms of fellowship. 
providence of God, there will grow up in us 
a mighty passion for unity, a passion that 
will be impelled to make any sacrifice for 
the accomplishment of its holy desire. That 
the Church shall be one more im- 
portant than anything else in the world. As 
we become more intimately associated with 


will seem 


our brethern of other fellowships in co-oper- 
ative it will be 
cult for us to require those of mature Chris- 


activities increasingly diffi 


tian characters, who may excel us in many 


things, to submit to the form of immersion 


will be less 


at our hands. Some among us 

under the power of the letter than others, 
and will favor readjustments, in the hope ol 
hastening the cause Even now we have 


some who are advocating a modification of 
the terms of fellowship, and a few churches 
rhe 


dis 


have made departures in that direction 


question is the subject of more or less 


cussion The Disciples will be very slow to 


depart from a long, well-established practice 
which seems so clearly to be based upon the 


command of Christ, and apostolic precedent; 


the more, as they consider the unrest and di 
vision which will follow This whole prob 
lem of unification is one that belongs to the 
deep processes of the spirit, and we can 


afford to wait with patience fot Giod to show 
the Meanwhile, let 


and 


us way. brotherly love 


continue; harshness rancor only make 


for hiddenness and _ division. There is a 
frank, kindly manner which should prevail 
among brethern, even though they find them 
selves far apart in belief Truth is neve 
so powerful as when it is clothed with the 
Christian spirit; and never at greater dis 
advantage than when proclaimed in bitter 
ness, 
Attitude Toward Co-operative Movements. 
‘Again, what shall be our attitude toward 


the general religious life of our times and its 


the consciousness of its inhe1 


method In 


ent weakness denominationalism is develop 
ing a complex system of interdenominational 
reaching out after 
its task. It has 
co-operative effort 


hig! est, expression 


activities, in which it is 
the 
created 
The 
of the spirit is the Federation Council, which 
organize the Christian 
the battle of the king 
regard these movements 


power to accomplish 


many forms of 
latest, and possibly 
undertakes to entire 
strength of for 
dom. How 
Shall we bid them God-speed, or shall we op 


a city 


shall we 


pose them’ This raises the deep question of 
how we are looking for unity to come; shall 
it be a formal victory, or shall we grow into 
it. 

‘Why not regard all of these co-operative 


activities as the processes of the actual reali- 
zation of unity? They are disappointing and 
wiil not accomplish the ends for which they 
will 


only the entire aban 


are conceived; federation not realize th« 


hopes of its promoters; 


donment of denominationalism will avail. 
But how else can it come about than by 
some such development as that which we 
see? The Church of today is but a temporary 


phase in the eternal kingdom of the spirit; 
it has far to travel yet, but it is in advance 
of the Church of vesterday In what othe 
way will the Church so soon be convinced of 
the desirability of perfect unity, as through 
the experience of the power, and joy, and 


imperfection of these first stages of its reali 
vation 


“God seems about to accomplish His pw 


pose in a much larger way than we had 
planned; a world-drift has set in and who 
shall say that He will not finish the work 


He has begun?” 
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Lincoln 


Yemorial Hall, marking Lincoln’s birth-place, recently dedicated at 


Hodgensville, forty-five miles from Louwisville—a shrine visited by 


many 


The Convention Sermon 


rhe convention sermon by Hugh McLellan, 
of San Antonio, Tex., but formerly of Rich- 
mond, Ky., came as the climax to an evening 
The Governor of Kentucky, a 
representative of the Mayor of Louisville, 
Dr. E, L. Powell of Louisville’s First Chris- 
tian Church, all had spoken great words of 


ot eloquence. 


welcome and Dr. George H. Combs, of Kan- 
sas City, had responded in characteristic fel- 
But the 
programme and late hour, Mr. McLellan held 


icitousness, notwithstanding long 


the great audience firmly until its close. 
He announced as his text the following 
words from Isaiah 30:21: “And thine ears 
shall hear a voice behind thee, saying, 
This is the way, walk ye in it.” After de- 
claring that the past voiced its lessons in 


authority, wisdom and culture, he said: 
Voices in Front, Also. 
are not the 
There are 
And we 
have entered into days when a great change 
There 


“These 
ones which speak to men. 


past voices, however, 
only 
voices in front of us, new voices. 
has taken place right at this point. 
ancient idols. There is 
the tradition. 
The voices in front of us are asserting their 
of 
The 
the 


is a shattering of 


restiveness under bonds of 
fact, in 
there is a distinct upheaval. 
with to 
the 
behind. 


claims. In 
thought 


every department 


divided regard 
and the voice in 
the old We 
that men are grouped as conservatives 
the 


world is 
old 
Tront 


being 


voice new ; new 


and voice may 
say 


or radicals just as they are guided by 





born—Sheltered 
Memorial Hall. 


which Lincoln 
by Lincoln 


Cabin in was 


convention 


delegates. 


front or the voice behind. There is 
nothing strange in this, for there have al- 
ways been these natural groups and always 
the same conflict. But the interesting thing 
which confronts us today is the new attitude 
toward progressivism and conservatism. In 
the olden days conservatism was ascendant. 
A new idea in science or religion was advo- 
cated at the risk of one’s liberty and life. 
In long historic periods the whole influence 
of Church and State was against the new 
and for the old. The voice in front was 
drowned in the roar of the voice behind. 
Revolution Has Taken Place. 

“But today a great silent and sure revo- 
lution taken and the voice in 
front has caught the modern ear. The old 
authorities totter on their pedestals. There 
is a rage for newness. The old voice is dis- 
and the modern mind is biased in 
favor of the new. So real is this bias that 
the very word ‘new’ contains its own argu- 
Now it is almost enough that an idea 

It it be new it can count upon ad- 
herents and advocates. Already we are con- 
fronted by movements and _ institutions 
which use the word ‘new,’ in an argumenta- 
tive sense. We have now the New Church, 
not perhaps a better or a worse church, but 
it’s new, and the emphasis is on the ‘new.’ 
There’s the New Thought. Not a bette 
philosophy by proof, but there’s a flattering 
unction in the word ‘new.’ Then there’s the 
New Art—a new impressionism on canvas, 
and a new realism in-marble. It may be 
difficult to see much beauty in it, but it is 
easy to stop the mouths of unbelievers by 
telling them that it is so ‘new.’ And what 
shall we say of the New Woman? Not « 
better or braver or purer woman than hei 
grandmother, and no worse, but it is some- 
thing for a man to know that she is at least 
new. It has come to pass now that it takes 
a brave man to say that he is a conserva- 
tive in anything, especially in religion and 
politics. If a man say he is a conservative 
in religion he is a in danger of the judgment; 
and if he say he is a conservative in politics 


voice in 


has place 


counted 


ment. 


be new. 


he is in danger of hell-fire 
The Church and the New Voice. 

“So it is clear that the Christian Church, 
having committed itself to this primitive 
doctrine and example, is profoundly affected 
by the modern emphasis of the new voice. 
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In fact, the test has begun. We are already 
in the conflict. The new voice has spoken, 
and we are assailed at two points. It is in- 
teresting to know that we are assailed at 
the two places where we felt most confident. 
That is, we are confronted by a new de- 
mand: First, as to the conditions of church 
membership, and second, as to our basis ot 
Christian union. This attack, while made 
at two points, is really one in its animus 
and purpose. Simplified it is that the Dis- 
ciples in insisting on the primitive condi- 
tions of the gospel, and on a scriptural basis 
for Christian union, are out of harmony 
with modern thought and feeling. The spe- 
cially objectionable feature in our position 
is our baptism. It is stated that we cannot 
hope to bring Christendom to our view so 
long as we hold to this position and espec- 
ially to this baptism. This is the new voice 
among our people. I think it cowardice to 
pretend not to hear it. 
The Voice Behind. 


“Now, in addressing ourselves to a situa- 
tion like this, the voice behind speaking its 
word of authority must play a large part. 
In facet, these are the questions to be solved 
on the plane of authority. Were our au- 
thority merely the shifting sands of a hu- 
man creed, we could easily solve the diffi- 
culty, and by a policy of compromise or a 
revision of the creed make everybody happy. 
If we had a pope we might let him settle 
it. But as we are a people without a creed 
there is no hope there. I despair of our 
pope. Because we are creedless and popeless 
and have staked our all on our appeal to 
the Scripture we are shut up to its author- 
ity. To make any sort of compromise where 
the authority of Jesus is involved would be 
the first step to disintegration.. We would 
disintegrate, not because we had lost our 
baptism, but because we had lost our ap- 
peal to our authority. 

Second Message. 

“The second message from the voice behind 
is, as I have said, wisdom. Out of the ex- 
perience of a people come many lessons. For 
over a hundred years we have sat at the 
feet of experience, and we must be dull pu- 
pils, indeed, if we have not attained some- 
thing of wisdom. By wisdom I do not mean 
an accumulation of facts; rather do I mean 
light for discriminatiom. In our history we 
have made mistakes and had trouble; and, 
looking back now, we can see that we lacked 
light to judge. This light is especially need- 
ful to a people who make much of authority, 
for the misuse of authority makes for dog- 
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matism. The continual appeal to divine war- 
rant is so easily overdone that we get to 
the pass where we cannot discriminate be- 
tween what is fundamental and what super- 
ficial. We fail to see the line between the 
essential and the accidental. We need wis- 
dom to know what is to be settled by di- 
vine authority, and what may be adjusted by 
our own reason. We must beware lest we 
mistake our own voice for the voice of God. 


Recall Days of Debate. 


“Looking back we recall the days of debate 
concerning the use of instrumental music in 
the churches, and the other question of mis- 
sionary societies. Because these questions 
were argued on the plane of authority and 
not on. the plane of wisdom there resulted 
a schism. We say it could not happen to- 
day. Perhaps not. We are apt to smile as 
we recall it. It is no smiling matter. Breth- 
ren, it is a sad thing to know that there 
are fifty thousand non-progressive Chris- 
tians, fine people, noble people who have no 
part in this convention simply because our 
troubles came before our light. Now, out 
of such experiences a voice is speaking, and 
it is the word of wisdom. So that as we 
are confronted by similar questions today 
we may have light to judge. There are such 
questions, questions of evangelism, questions 
of unification, questions of missionary ad- 
ministration, questions of religious journal- 
ism. All these are to be settled. But the 
great thing to know is on what plane to dis- 
cuss them. Are they things to be settled 
on the basis of authority? If so, then to 
the law and the testimony! Or are they to 
be settled, as I believe they are, on the 
plane of reason? If, so, then let us reason 
together, and may God grant us the light! 

Makes for Character. 


“The third word uttered by this backward 
voice is the word culture. This is the prin- 
ciple which makes for character. Culture is 
the refinement of character. The sheen of 
character. It is an indescribable grace and 
charm. This culture come from behind. It 
grows up out of the years. A man may 
walk through the streets of Clay City, Kan., 
and fail to be inspired. Nobody blames him. 
But he must be a dull man if he can walk 
unmoved through the streets of Rome, when 
he knows that every time he puts his foot 
down he sinks ankle deep into history. The 
difference between the cities is the differ- 
ence in age and experience, and consequent 
culture. Rome has the voice behind it. 
Texas University is a fine institution, but it 
is not Oxford. We have enough lend in 


Secretary Grant K. Lewis 
Of the American Society. 


Texas to make a bigger university than Ox- 
ford. We have enough money in Texas to 
make a richer university than Oxford. But 
we have not enough land and money to buy 
a single tradition from Oxford to drape upon 
our Texas halls. Our institution lacks his- 
tory and romance and humor and great men 
and dead kings and antique processions. 
That is why we lack a literature and influ. 
ence. There is a strength and influence of 
character which starts into being only as the 
roots of life sink deep into the years. A 
new fortune makes a plutocrat; an old for- 
tune makes an aristocrat. 

Plane of Cultural Equipment. 

“It is necessary that we achieve a plane 
of cultural equipment in order to solve some 
problems which are not to be solved on the 
planes of authority and reason. We solve 
a problem on the plane of authority by rea- 
son of what we believe. We solve those on 
the plane of reason by virtue of what we 
know. We solve some on the plane of cul- 
ture by reason of what we are. I shall dis- 
miss all except our greatest problem, that 
of Christian union. We have been working 
at the problem of union for a long time. 
And we have something to show for it: We 
have tried it on the plane of authority. And 
there is a large place for the authority of 
the word of God in the settlement of this 
question. We have tried argument and logic, 
and there is a place in the final outcome 
for reason. But I have an idea that when 
the Christian union problem is solved it will 
be solved largely in the realm of feeling. 1 
think this because I think Christian union 
when it comes will be a union of people. 
There may or may not be doctrinal agree- 
ment; there must be personal agreement. 
There must be sympathy and fellowship. 
Christians were not made for Christian 
union, but Christian union is made for Chris- 
tians. The people are the chief thing. 
Therefore, it is well to note that on the 
plane of Christian culture we have the most 
effective means of drawing God’s people to- 
gether. 

“This is the message of the voice behind. 
Ah, brothers, that is only half true, It is 
also the voice in front. For this voice is 
the voice of God. There is no yesterday nor 
tomorrow with him who speaks to us. The 
Christ is not only an ancient faith but a 
progressive ideal. We are not only sent of 
God; we are led of God. He is with us al- 
ways. He follows behind, a pillar of cloud. 
He goes before, a pillar of fire. Jesus is the 
true proggessive, and the people who follow 
him most closely lead the world.” 
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irmory Where 


A MILLION 


FOR 


MISSIONS 


Triumphant Climax of Ten Months’ 
Continent-Wide Campaign 


The highest point of enthusiasm in the 
sessions of the Foreign Missionary Society 
was reached in the report of the “Million 
Dollar Team” which, without publicity, had 
been quietly canvassing the more resource- 
ful members of the churches during the past 


year to secure a million dollars for enlarged 


equipment of the various mission stations 
on foreign fields. 

Nearly $800,000 on the first million has 
been pledged during the year in amounts 
of not less than $500, and about $200,000 
more has been offered on condition that a 
second million is secured. One gift of $50,- 
000 was reported on the first million. 

Meanwhile the regular agencies of the 
Foreign Society have been active in the 


churches, the Sunday-schools, the Christian 


Societies and among individuals, 


Rains reported 


Endeavor 
and through Secretary F. M. 
the greatest year’s collection in the society's 
$400,728, an increase of $21,646 over 


history i2 
last year 

Much Applause. 
made there 


As these were 


was intense interest and an enthusiasm that 


announcemtns 


broke into applause at every opportunity. 
And these opportunities were many. From 
the beginning of the session, when the 
printed report was analyzed in an address 


by Secretary Rains, sparkling with optimis- 
tie facts and witty observations, to the final 
address of the morning by Abram E. 
the “team,” the 
siasm of the people knew no bounds. 

The skillfully 
There The hearers 
were that 


Every 


Cory, 


of China, leader of enthu- 


programme was prepared. 


was not a moment lost 


with missionary 


Christianity. 


vibrant passion 


distinctive emotion of 
He 
straight at his particular mark, struck cen- 
This particularly 


true of the series of eight addresses by the 


speaker was thoroughly prepared. shot 


ter and sat down was 


“million dollar team. Seven minutes was 
allotted to each one. 
Abram E. Teachout, of Cleveland, a young 


Harvard graduate and wealthy business man, 


spoke first. He asked: “Do missions pay?” 


and declared that their dividends were un- 
limited. “This million dollar campaign is 
our God-given task. To tackle it in his 


name is the bounden duty and t@e glory of 


ConvrentiOén was Held. 
















Statue of Daniel Boone in Cherokee Park, Louiaville. 


the 
Lhassa, resides the pope of Buddhism. 


the business men of the church.” 

E. A. Gongwer, of Washington, a business 
man, said that simply to mention the names 
of the seven countries in which the Disciples 
are carrying on mission work is to mention 
seven stupendous reasons for securing this 
million dollars. Big business is a phenome- 
Little businesses pass into big 
So little missionary enterprises 
must be tranformed into a big, worthy mis- 
sion enterprise, he declared. 
of Christ with their should 
feel smitten in conscience Dr. Dve 
to perform his surgical operations in Africa 
on a kitchen table and compel Mr. Cunning- 
ham in India to conduct his class of high 
caste boys in no better surroundings than 
a cow shed, the speaker said. 

Baptized by the Hundred. 

Dr. Royal J. 

told of the mavelous things done by the mis- 


non of today. 


businesses. 


The Disciples 
great wealth 
to allow 


Dye, apostle to the Congo, 


sionaries in Bolenge, Monieka, Longa and Lo- 
after a dozen 


of preaching and teaching and healing are 


tumbe, where converts years 
now being baptized literally by the hundreds. 
ae told of 


pleading for the consecra- 


Cunningham, of India, 


“India’s Sorrow,” 
tion of youthful lives to the mission field, 
and affirmed that Hinduism is being accepted 
by the Occident in the form of theosophy, 
and Buddhism in the form of Christian 
science. 

Mrs. Laura Delaney Garst, of Des Moines, 
of Charles E. 
first and most esteemed of Disciple mission- 


Iowa, widow Garst, one of the 
aries, who laid down his life in Japan, re- 
cited the incident of the suicide of Count 
and Countess Nogi at the funeral of the late 
Emperor, and called it a challenge to Chris- 
tian people to be equally devoted to their 
Christ. She predicted that the 
Emperor would show a different face to 


King, Jesus 
new 
the world from that manifested by his fath- 
er, and pointed out as a proof of her belief 
the fact that he has forsaken his concubines 
taken wife, the 
mother of 


and into his palace one 


his three sons. 
Bruce L. Kershner, of the Philippines, de- 
clared that the Filipinos must be restrained 
not, however, by bullets, but by Bibles. 
Dr. A. L. Shelton, of Tibet, “the roof of 
the called that the last 


world,” nation 





heathen nation in world. There, at 


Survey of Mission Field, 

. Then came Mr. Cory. He reviewed the 
nations in which Disciples are at work in a 
rapidly turning survey. Africa, with its 
barbarism and its Mohammedan encroach- 
ments; India with its breaking down caste 
system, symptomatic of the greatest revolu- 
tion in modern times; Japan with its disil- 
lusionment, its appetite for Western science 
and manners; China with its incipient de- 
mocracy. These all demand that the Dis- 
ciples of Christ regard themselves as a true 
world power and begin to plan and execute 
a world programme. 

Then in a thrilling narrative, intimately 
inwoven with many names of members of 
the Disciples’ great missionary family, Mr. 
Cory recited the growth of this campaign. 
It began with a suggestion to raise a spe- 
cial fund of $150,000 for China. It grew to 
a proposition of $500,000 for all the mission 
fields. Later, when Mr. Cory had actually 
set to work on this $500,000 fund he learned 
that business men would regard the move- 
ment with $1,000,000 were 
set as the goal. 
million-dollar era, 


more respect if 


half- 
man 
by 


“This is a not a 


million-dollar era,” said one business 
to him, and he backed his 
proffering $200 on a half-million and $1,000 


on a million, 


Three Million Dollar Goal. 


up counsel 


Others talked the same way and the goal 
was put at a million. When Mr. Cory an- 
nounced that this sum had already been 
virtually secured in five year pledges the 
shout and applause with which the audience 
responded had to be quelled by the speaker 
who said that he had not finished his story 
yet. Then he told of the suggestion which 
but that very week had been acted upon by 
the American, Foreign and Woman’s soci- 
eties, to inaugurate a joint campaign for 
three million dollara (including the pledges 
secured during the past year) and a thou- 
sand new workers. The size of the under- 
taking, backed up and almost guaranteed by 
the remarkable success of the million dollar 
campaign, caught both the imagination and 
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confidence of the people and the session ad- 
journed amid great rejoicing. 


Woman’s Missionary Society 


Great utterances at the woman’s sessions 
on Wednesday were those by Mrs. Ida 
Withers Harrison, of Lexington, Ky., Peter 
Ainslie, of Baltimore, Oliver W. Stewart; of 
Chicago, and President Charles T. Paul, of 
Indianapolis. It was a thrilling day. The 
voices of the president, Mrs. Atwater, and the 
secretary, Mrs. Harlan, were remarkably ade- 
quate to the vast enclosure, giving proof that 
even in such a physical test woman is not 
disqualified for public leadership. Mrs. Har- 
rison dwelt on the dangers that beset young 
women in modern society, due to changed in- 
dustrial and racial conditions. 

Dr. Ainslie spoke on the white man’s debt 
to the negro. He said: 

“The integrity of any nation is advanced 
only by the general uplift of all races within 
the boarders of that nation’s life. We cannot 
keep down the Chinese nor the African with- 
out staying down ourselves to keep him 
down. The only way for us to rise to greater 
heights is to help the races beneath us to 
climb. It is both an opportunity and an obli- 
gation that has come to no nation in the his- 
tory of the world as to the American Repub- 
lie.” 

Oliver Stewart on Temperance. 

Mr. Stewart spoke on his favorite theme, 
temperance, declaring that “it is the cause of 
the Church, and that if the Church can only 
get the facts as to the demoralizing effects of 
whisky to the public the traffic will surely 
die.” 

President Paul of the College of Missions, 
talked on the making of leaders. He spoke 
with authority and vision. The Church needs 
wise master builders today, he said. 

“The Church needs master builders of s0- 
ciety. Who will assert that the social inter- 
pretation of Christianity has been adequately 
made? Is not the whole Church conscious of 
the estrangement of the working classes? 

“Who will lead us in the adjustment of 
those social disorders and in the cure of 
those social diseases that afflict and disinte- 
grate the corporate life of the so-called Chris- 
tion nations? 

“Who will interpret the gospel to that so- 
cial democracy which turns against Christ and 
the Church because it sees in him only a re- 
ligious foundation and sanction to the econ- 
omic order it is seeking to destroy? Who 
will show the Church her true ministry 
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and lead her in that ministry to the mul- 
titudes who, callous to spiritual things, are 
ground down: under the industrial jugger- 
naut? 

“The Church needs master builders of uni- 
versal brotherhoods, breakers of national 
hatreds, silencers of the tumult of war, 
makers of international peace—men who 
will see to it that the contact of Christian 
nations with non-Christian men will be Chris- 
tian, men who stand for the universality of 
the golden rule, statesmen of the common 
weal, which is always the highest good of the 
world’s humanity. 

Church Universal Needs Leaders. 


“In a word, the Church universal espe- 
cially needs wise leadership today, not 
only because of the critical problems that 
confront her in Christian lands, but  be- 
cause of the new relation and the new ob- 
ligation in which she now finds herself with 
respect to the entire non-Christian world.” 

Mrs. M. E. Harlan’s report disclosed the 
urgent need of more and better equipped 
workers. We need more money, she con- 
ceded, but the greatest need, the suprem- 
est need, the need that challenges the church 
and lays tribute on the youth of a Chris- 
tian land is men—men and women ready 
for the world’s work. 

Mrs. Harlan’s report included messages 
from every state in the union; an account 
of the general field work of the organiza- 
tion; observations on the literature pub- 
lished and circulated by the board, and 
a statistical report showing the membership 
of the organization to be 37,621. 

Report of Treasurer. 

The report of Miss Mary J. Hudson, treas- 
urer of the C. W. B. M., was as foliows: 

Receipts: Balance on hand October 1. 
1911, $22,069.38; loan funds returned, $20,- 
507.12; other funds returned, $766.71; re- 
ceipts for the year, $326,475.77; loan pro- 
cured, $11,400; real estate from Mrs. Mary 
Bronson, $4,000; real estate from William 
M. Cochrane, $6,00; total, including balance 
and returned funds,, $391,219.04. The dis- 
busements totaled $362,973,89. 


“One thing that strikes the student of to- 
day is the religious undertone that runs 
through all our deeper thinking and writing. 
Men are beginning to realize that our faith 
rises above all other faiths in this, that it is 
a religion of the spirit. Hitherto, a philoso- 
phy, or a creed, or an argument sufficed; but 
now, there must be a life-—Dr. C. M. Chilton. 











Wiss Mattie Pounds, Who Relinquishes 
Leadership of Young People’s Work. 


Christian Unity 

On Sunday evening the session at the ar- 
mory was devoted to Christian unity. Dr. 
Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, chairman of the 
Disciples’ Commission on Christian Unity, 
presided and introduced the Rt. Rev. Boyd 
Vincent, of Cincinnati, Episcopal bishop of 
Southern Ohio. Bishop Vincent reviewed the 
recent progress of the movement for Chris- 
tian unity, dwelling particularly upon the 
action of the Episcopal convention two years 
ago in issuing a call for a conference of the 
many communions of Christendom on the 
faith and order of the Church, and report- 
ing the recent visit of the Commission, of 
which Bishop Anderson, of Chicago, is chair- 
man to the prelates of the Church of Eng- 
land in the interest of the proposed confer- 
ence. 

The Supreme Test. 

The supreme test of unity, of the possi- 
bility of it, said the bishop, is the sacra- 
mental intercommunion, when the followers 
of the various churches can sit at the table 
of the Lord and commune together. And he 
insisted that this is a real possibility and 
not a fanciful idea. He declared that the 
unity of the Church was bound to come. 
With everything working toward that end 
there is nothing, he said, that can prevent 
its culmination. 

But Bishop Vincent, realizing the bigness 
of the task before the churches, insisted that 
ample preparation must be made. And, fur- 
ther, that men must go about the work 
quietly and peaceably, looking into each 
other’s eyes and hearts honestly, hiding 
nothing and making for gracious reciproca- 
tion in matters that must be changed. 

Resolution of Appreciation. 

Following Bishop Vincent’s address a reso- 
lution was read by F. M. Rains setting forth 
the appreciation with which the convention 
regarded the splendid utterance of the 
churchman and assuring his communion, 
through him, that Disciples more than re- 
ciprocate the advances made by the Episco- 
pal church toward her sister communions in 
the interest of Christian unity. Chairman 
Ainslie then presented Abram E. Cory, of 
China, who spoke on “Christian Unity “on 
the Mission Field.” It was a stirring and 
illuminating address. The absurdity of sec- 
tarian division on the foreign field was set 
forth vividly. In China the native church is 
demanding unity, said Mr. Cory, and is fast 
reaching the point where it will say to the 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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The Sarvis Case at Louisville 


Believed to be Happily Settled by Magnanimous Act of Dr. Ames 


On two occasions the famous case of 
Guy W. Sarvis, missionary in China, occupied 
the 
On Thursday afternoon at the hour set for 
the Foreign 
Society J. B. Briney 
presented the follow 


now 


the attention of Louisville convention 


a short business session of 
Christian Missionary 
of Pewee Valley, Ky., 
ing resolution: 

‘Where as, 


among 


there is considerable dissat- 
the 
connection of the 
it} . the 
as a living-link church, and Guy W. 
living-link 


“Whereas, brethren and churches are with- 


brethren in regard to 
Hyde Park 


Foreign Missionary 


istaction 
the Church, 
Chieago with 
Society 
and 


Sarvis as a missionary, 


holding their offerings from the treasury of 
this 
and hindering it in its great world-wlde work, 
That 


said society on account, thus crippling 


“Therefore be it resolved, said con- 


nections cease.” 
The effect 
tv inhibit any further reception of gifts from 
the Hyde Park Church by the 
ciety and to bring about the withdrawal of 
Guy W the field. 


resolution was 


intended by the 


Foreign So 


Sarvis from mission 


Intense Moment. 


It was an intense moment when the aged 
Mr. Briney rhe 


tion of the house was packed and every nerve 


arose to speak main por- 


was strained. The word had been passed 
around among the delegates that the sul 
ject was to be brought up at the afternoon 
session, and Many were expectant. Mr. 
Briney was granted the platform to speak 
to his resolution. He declared on arising 
that he never had acted more perfectly im 
harmony with his conscience than now. “It 
is out of harmony with the eternal fitness 
of things that a church holding the beliefs 


of the Hyde Park Church should be 
in an organic way to our missionary 


related 
work,” 
“And it is out of harmony with the 
eternal fitness of things that 
W. Sarvis’ 


sail he 
a man of Guy 
should be 


views representing us 


in the foreign field.” 
Reads From Dr. Ames’ Book. 

Mr. Briney then read from a book en 
titled “The Divinity of Christ,” by Edward 
Ames, pastor of the Hyde Park 
which Dr. Ames states plainly 


Scribner 
Church, in 


that he does not regard the story of the 
virgin 


birth of Jesus as literal fact 





Mr. 


soon 


No speeches were made in defense of 
Sarvis or the Hyde Park Church. As 
as Mr. Briney had finished his argument W. 
took the plat- 
form to state a point of order. “The Foreign 


Society,” he 


F. Richardson, of Kansas City, 


Christian Missionary said, “is 


not organized for the purpose of judging, nor 
is it constitutionally judge 
of the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of any chureh 
in the Frederick W. 
Burnham, of Springfield, Ill, ruled that the 
point of taken declared 
Mr. out of Mr. 
Briney appealed from the Chair’s ruling but 
the delegates defeated the appeal by a vote 
of 467 to 270. 

Again at the close of the “mass meeting” 


competent to 


world.” The chairman, 


order was well and 


Briney’s resolution order. 


en Saturday morning, after the delegate con- 
had the 
but in a most unexpected way. 


vention plan been adopted Sarvis 


case came up, 


This time it was brought forward by Dr. 
Ames himself. The action of the preceding 


Thursday afforded only temporary relief. It 


soon became evident that no disposition of 
the matter based upon a technicality could 
calm the strife, and that either continued 
bitter controversy or a concession Was inevi- 
table. 

The Hyde Park pastor chose the pathway 





Mrs. Guy W. Sarvis, whose orthodozy has not 
been called in question. 


of concession rather than to be responsible 
for the continuance of the strife. He ap- 
peared on the platform with pallid face and 
trembling voice, his whole bearing evidencing 
a heavy burden and inward strife of soul, 
and read the following statement: 

“In order to show that there has been ne 
sinister motive in its living-link relation with 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy W. and to 
mote harmony and to advance the great mis- 
sionary work of the Disciples, as its pastor 
I will urge the Hyde Park Church to relin- 
quish this living-link relation with Mr. and 
Mrs. Sarvis.” 

No Word of Comment. 

There was no additional word of comment. 
The act spoke loudly and clearly enough for 
itself. The convention heard the statement 
in silence. Hardly had Dr. Ames left the 
platform when Wallace Tharp, pastor of the 
Northside Church, Pittsburgh, arose to speak 
Mr. Tharp has been an open opponent of the 
Chicago pastor. He said: 

“I differ with Dr. Ames’ views, but I 
not allow him to excel me in the spirit of 
Christ. What he has just done is an act otf 
the greatest Christian magnanimity. I difler 
also from the views of Guy Sarvis, but no 


Sarvis, pro- 


will 


man is going to stay on the foreign field and 
preach any other Christ than Christ the Son 
of God. If Mr. Sarvis does not truly believe 
in Christ he will come back of himself an:l 
relieve us of the unutterable humiliation of 
realling him.” 

Mr. Tharp then moved that the convention 
manifest its appreciation and approval of the 
magnanimous action of Dr Ames by a rising 
vote. Before the vote could be taken others 
stepped forward to speak 

W. H. Book, of Columbus, Ind., who had 
opposed the Hyde Park Church in the discus- 
sion on Thursday, declared that the conven- 
tion should accept Dr. Ames’ concession and 
put at rest the bitter controversies that have 
of late torn the brotherhood. 

Mr. Briney Takes Floor. 

Then came forward the aged Mr. Briney. 
irembling with emotion, his words opened 
the fountains of feeling in the great audience 
as he said: 

“IT here and now relay my life—and there 
is not much of it left—upon the altar erect 
to foreign missions.” 
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With a great shout the people voted “Aye” 
when the chairman put Mr. Tharp’s motion 
and as if by inspiration a thousand voices 
at once began to sing, “Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

Not all could sing. Strong souls 
whom the recent bitter controversy had 
rested like a heavy burden of shame, buried 
their faces in their hands while the tears 
flowed. The feeling prevailed throughout the 
convention, among both conservatives and 
progressives, that this was the end of the 
bitter controversey. Hardly had the Satur- 
day session adjeined when R. A. Doan and 
wife, of Nelsonville, O., came to the Foreign 
Society officials with the offer of $1,200 a 
vear to support Mr. and Mrs. Sarvis as their 
“living-links.” 

History of the Controversy. 

Guy W. Sarvis was formerly a member of 
the Hyde Park Church and assistant pastor 
to Dr. Ames. The closest personal love ex- 
isted between him and the membership of 
the congregation. When Mr. Sarvis made it 
known that he wished to devote his life 
to missionary service, the church, although 
composed of but 200 members, stimulated 
by its affection for him and its esteem 
for his marked ability and character, secured 
pledges amounting to $1,200 to be paid an- 
nually to the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society, for the support of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sarvis, thus constituting each of them what 
has come to be called a “living link,” con- 
necting the church in a vital, human way 
with a definite task in the foreign field. This 
annual gift by this relatively small church 
represents the largest per capita offering for 
fereign missions among Disciple churches. 

Subject of Controversy. 

No sooner was the appointment of Mr 
and Mrs. Sarvis as missionaries to China an 
nounced than it became the subject of a 
bitter controversy. For more than a year 
an implacable opposition has declared that 
Mr. Sarvis and the Hyde Park Church were 
conspiring together in the sinister design 
of gaining recognition for the teachings of 
Dr. Ames and the practices of his church by 
means of the vital connection with the For- 


upon 


eign Missionary Society. 

It was alleged that Mr. Sarvis held to 
the heretical views imputed to Dr. Ames and 
that the church was not actuated by a 
genuine love of missions in making its offer- 
ing, but by a desire to make capital for 
its heresies out of the fame of its benevo- 
lence. 


Rev. Allen Wilson 
Who Attacked Present Day Evangelism. 


Prominent in Opposition. 

In the prosecution of the fight upon the 
Hyde Park Church, J. B. Briney has been a 
prominent figure, although he at no time 
called in question the purity of the motives 
of the church, its pastor or its missionary. 
He confined his opposition to the content of 
the teaching of Dr. Ames, and contended 
that the Foreign Society should not lend its 
auspices to the “living link” relation of the 
Hyde Park Church and Mr. Sarvis. A news- 
paper discussion of the theological issues 
involved was carried on some months ago 
by Mr. Briney and Dr. Ames, in the course 
of which the latter referred good-naturedly 
to his venerable opponent as “the sage of 
Pewee Valley.” an epithet that has passed 
into the general vocabulary of Mr. Briney’s 
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ministerial brethren. 

Other opponents of Dr. Ames and Mr 
Sarvis have injected much spleen into the 
controversy, especially by impugning the mo- 
tives of those involved. Personalities have 
been dragged in; private correspondence has 
beeen published purporting to involve Mr. 
Sarvis or to reflect upon the discretion of the 
Foreign Society officials. A kind of trial was 
held in Des Moines, Ia., before Mr. Sarvis 
sailed for China a year ago, and representa- 
tives of the Foreign Society’s executive board 
heard evidence there purporting to prove Mr. 
Sarvis’ unsoundness. 

The delegates went to the Louisville con- 
vention with tense feeling. There was wide- 
spread fear that the whole communion might 
be torn with dissension if not disrupted. 


DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLY PLANS ADOPTED 


“General Convention of Churches of Christ” to Meet Next October in Toronto. 


A ten years’ debate came to a conclusion 
on Saturday morning of the Louisville con- 
vention when the delegates, assembled in 4 
monster “mass meeting,” carried a motion by 
what was apparently a ten to one vote to 
constitute a general deliberative assembly to 
meet annually. 

The opposition to the proposal for such a 
convention was championed by J. B. Briney, 
of Pewee Valley, Ky., while W. F. Richard- 
son, of Kansas City, and I. J. Spencer, of 
Lexington, Ky., led the debate in favor of the 
new order of things. 

President Frederick D. Kershner, of Texas 
Christian University, Ft. Worth, Tex., was 
elected chairman of the “mass meeting,” and 
J. H. Mohorter, of St. Louis, secretary. 


Report Read. 

The report of a committee appointed at a 
previous annual convention to consider the 
problems and devise a plan for constituting 
such an organization was read by Dr. Allan 
B. Philputt, of Indianapolis. The report de- 
plored the waste and friction of the present 
chaotic condition of the communion and de- 
scribed the advantages of a unified and re- 
presentative body through which the voice of 
the entire communion might find expression. 

The report included a definite plan and 
constitution for such a body and provided 
that its membership should be constituted of 
three representatives of each of the national 
missionary societies and delegates duly ap- 
pointed by. the local churches, a church hav- 
ing the right to one delegate for each one 





hundred members, provided, however, that no 
church should have more than five delegates. 

Mr. Briney said that the report, if adopted, 
would sweep away all we now had and pro- 
vide no substitute. He declared that it im- 
plied a revolution in the Disciples communion. 

“This is an incipient ecclesiasticism,” he 
said, “and while it looks innocent, all ec- 
clesiasticism looks harmless at the beginning.” 

Had Taken Straw Vote. 

Mr. Briney disclosed the fact that he had 
recently taken a straw vote of many hun- 
dreds of ministers and the result was a pro- 
portion of 3 to 5 against the plan. A ma- 
jority of over 200 were against such an 
assembly. One man voted “Ten million 
times no!” but Mr. Briney testified that 
he had counted that vote as only one! 
He feared the new measure because it would 
give opportunity for manipulation in the 
appointment of delegates. 

New Plan Democratic. 

Mr. Richardson and Mr. Spencer declared 
that the new plan was thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and Dr. E. L. Powell, of Louisville, 
argued that the Disciples are “absolutely 
safe so long as we are democrats.” | 

Hugh McLellan, of San Antonio, Tex., a 
native of Australia, told the convention that 
a plan essentially identical with the one 
under discussion had been for twenty-five 
years in actual and successful operation 
among Disciples in that country. 

S. H. Mitchell, of Salem, Ind., spoke with 


great force and earnestness against that 
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section of the report which provided for the 


representation of delegates from the mis- 


sionary societies, but in favor of the report 
with this exception. When he had finished 
Dr. Philputt, for the committee, withdrew 
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that provision from the report and the ap- 
plause indicated that the report would fin- 
ally prevail by a large majority. 

The question was finally called for and the 
motion carried by a rising vote. 


PULPITS FILLED BY DISCIPLE MINISTERS 


Dr. Jenkins at First Christian Church. 


Nearly all the pulpits of Louisville’s Prot- 
estant churches were opened to convention 
ministers Sunday morning and evening. 


Besides these services in the churches 
Evangelist Charles Reign Scoville spoke in 
the Armory to about 5,000 persons, follow- 


ing a “Model Sunday-school” conducted by 
Walter E. Frazee, Kentucky’s state Sunday- 
school P. Shepherd, 
of St. the Sunday- 
school amounted to $525 and was devoted to 


superintendent and R. 


Louis. The offering at 


the Herbert Moninger memorial chair in 
Bethany College. Dr. Seoville’s sermon 
abounded in anecdotes connected with his 
recent Australian evangelistic tour from 


which he had just returned. 
At First Christian Church. 
The largest attendance at the churches 
was that at First Christian Church where 
Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, of Kansas City. 


preached in Dr. Powell’s pulpit in the morn- 
ing and H. D. C. Maclachlan, of Richmond, 
Va., in the The 
signal representatives of the older and the new- 
er day in the persons of Mrs. Decima Camp- 
bell Barclay, daughter of Alexander Camp- 
bell, Dr. Edward 8S. 
Was on every one’s lips since his renuncia- 
tion statement addi 
tional point to the sermon on the text, “Art 


evening. presence of two 


and Ames whose name 


the day before, gave 


thou he that should come, or look we for 
another”’—the same verse, curiously enough 
as that upon which the editor of The Chris- 


tian Century based his sermon in the Fourth 
two blocks On 


hearing the enthusiastic reports of the Kan 


Presbyterian Church, away. 
sas City pastor's sermon the editor has de- 
termined to revise his outline beyond recog- 


nition or consign it to the limbo of disuse 
altogether. Dr. Jenkins must have preached 
a marvelous sermon to have won the ex- 


travagant praises of the discriminating con- 
gregation that heard him. 
Leadership of Christ. 

Jesus satisfies the needs of man for leader- 
ship in the realms of mind and heart and 
will—this was Dr. Jenkins’ thesis. He said 
in part: 

“He minds 


first the 


satisfy 


must 


We 
teachers, all 
him the solutions of the 
He alone can answer such questions as ‘If 
He has an- 


learn by teachers, and follow 
lives, and we must find in 
riddle of existence. 


of men. 
our 


a man die, shall he live again?’ 
swered this question with an everlasting yea. 


Outside of Jesus’ word there has been no 
other rep'y. There is no demonstration, no 
proof of immortality. His word and his 
word alone is certain dnd sure. He is the 
prophet to satisfy the mind of man. 
Faces Great Problem. 

“But there is more to man than mind. He 
is heart as well. And he must come into 
contact and harmony with the great hearse 


that beats back of all. Here he faces the 
greatest problem he has ever faced, how to 
find God. He feels between God and him- 


self a great gulf fixed, the gulf of his own 
digging, the gulf of sin. He is aware, hang- 


ing between God's face and liis, of a veil, the 


veil of his own weaving, the veil of sin. 
How to cross that gulf and to rend that 
veil is the great elemental question which 


has led to the formation of all the religions, 
all the and all the attempts at 
spiritual peace. Jesus answers it simply and 


sacrifices 


confidently, saying, ‘I am the way and the 
truth and the life.” His love binds man to 
God, makes him the priest forever, in his 
own mysterious order solves the riddle of 
sin and gives man everlasting peace. With 
the love of Christ we can do our own pray- 


We can gain our own ab 
directly from the throne of grace 
‘Thy sins be forgiven thee’ are 


ing through him. 

solution 

through him. 

the greatest words that Jesus ever spoke. 
Refers to Sarvis Case. 

“Nothing can separate us from that love 
of Christ. This morning as I read the news- 
papers containing the story that has become 
so familiar to us of that- young missionary 
and his wife in far-away China, that young 
St. John—and thought further of the mes- 
sages that soon would go to him telling him 
that between him and the little church of 
200 members which supported him with a 
contribution liberal per eapita than 
that of any other church in our brotherhood 


more 
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-that between him and them the link was 
broken, the golden chain severed, the blessed 
tie that binds broken, then I could not but 
think of other words, the most eloquent cli- 
max that ever flowed from the pen even of 
St. Paul, ‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ; shall tribulation or anguis) 
or persecution or nakedness or peril or fam- 
ine or sword? I am persuaded that neither 
death nor life nor angels nor principalities 
nor powers nor things present nor things to 
come shall ever be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’ 

Will Must Be Controlled. 
is more than either mind or 
will. And yet his will must 

As Lord Tennyson has said: 


“But 
heart. 
be controlled. 


man 
He is 


Our wills are ours 
To make them Thine. 


He 
must submit it voluntarily for the good of 
society. Why is it that the seats in an au- 
ditorium are all turned toward focal 
point? It is not because the man who stands 


“No man’s will is absolutely his own. 


one 


there as speaker or chairman is necessarily 
any abler than hundreds of others in the as- 
sembly, but simply that men must be con- 
trolled for decency and order. The yonder 
blue-helmeted and belted officer who stands 
at the street crossing saying to this car ‘go’ 
and it goes, and to this one ‘stop’ and it 
stops, is not necessarily any stronger even 
physically than hundreds of the pedestrians 
who pass him every day, but he is simply 
the symbol of the social will to which the 
individual will must be submitted. 

“The ideal form of government is an ab- 
solute and unlimited monarchy provided you 
can find the ideal monarch. The man who 
can stand up and say to the mob ‘1 am able 
to lead you’ is the king amongst men. Jesus 
said this with a more certain voice than any 
that has ever lived. He is then prophet for 
the mind, priest for the heart and king fo 
will.” 


The man is stone blind who cannot see that 
the perils around our homes today are as 
thick as the frogs in-Egypt. God pity the 
children of the American homes about whose 
heads are falling debris. They are choking 
with the dust of sin. The husband and father 
stumbles over this debris as he lights the fire 
in the morning, the mother stumbles over it 
as she does her household work and the chil- 
dren stumble over it in their play.—Carey 
E. Morgan. 
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Russian Disciples Send 


Evangelical Christians 


The discovery less than ten years ago of 
Christians in Russia similar in teaching and 
ideals to the Disciples of Christ and number- 
ng about 1,000,000 people resulted in an im- 
pressive scene on Friday afternoon when two 
representatives who were delegated by their 
Russian brethren to be present appeared on 
the platform of the convention in the Ar- 
mory and spoke words of greeting to the 
Disciples of America. ~ 

These deputies were Rev. Alexander Per- 
sianoff, an evangelist of the Russian move- 
ment, and Prof. Martin Schmidt. When they 
were introduced by Dr. MaCash the audience 
arose and cheered enthusiastically and gave 
them the Chautauqua salute. The ovation 
lasted for some time. 

Spoke Through An Interpreter. 

Mr. Persianoff was unable to speak Eng- 

sh, and his remarks were interpreted to the 
audience by Dr. Louis Patmont, of New York 
City, a missionary among his Russian com- 
patriots in that city. The address was sim- 
ple and evidently heartfelt. Mr. Persianoff 
spoke as follows: 

‘My dear brothers and sisters: I am sorry 
| cannot speak to you in American language, 
but I believe the time will come when the 
Lord will gather us in from all nations and 
then we will speak one heavenly language. 
We can understand each other anyhow, My 
heart is overwhelmed with joy and I count 
myself fortunate to have the privilege to be 
among you. I never have been in such a 
vreat gathering. I can’t express thanks 
enough to God that he has given us the 
privilege to look into your faces. 

‘If Jesus had never died for us and we 
had not believed in him we never would have 
met, but now we are one great family. We 
are the very happiest people; not one peo- 
ple that does not believe can say that 
Wherever we go we have brothers and sis- 
ters and fathers and mothers. Do you know 
why this is? Because believing people are 
not silent,sin their places. It makes no differ- 
nee if-I am an exile or prisoner, I must 
preach the gospel. We are terribly perse- 
We are not drunkards 
Ve live a good Christian life. 


ited as you know. 


Russia Seeking the Lord. 
At the present time our Russion nation 
seeking the Lord. 


They are thirsty for 
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Mr. W. E. M. Hackleman. 


Secretary Stephen J. Oorey. 


Deputies 


in Czar’s Domain Greet Spiritual Kinsmen of America. 


knowledge of him. They look to us believers 
upon whom rests the responsibility of bring: 
ing them the wonderful gospel. We have 
confidence that multitudes will be converted 
in the near future. Our brethren reach over 
the ocean and extend to you the right hand 
of fellowship, so that together we might fill 
that great commission of our God. Our 
brethren have told us to bring to you their 
heartiest greetings.” 

Prof. Schmidt was able to speak English 
and read the following address: 

“Mr. Chairman, Brethren in Christ—Never 
in the history of Christianity could there 
have been a more glorious and inspiring 
event than the one we are privileged to wit- 
ness here today. We are overwhelmed with 
joy in looking into the eyes of thousands of 
God’s people who confess with us, the Chris- 
tians of Russia, the only resurrected Lord, 
Jesus Christ—who have one common faith 
and one baptism! 

Evangelical Christians. 

“On account of the limited time we cannot 
go into detail as to our origin. Some of our 
good brethren have been trying to answer 
these questions in your papers to the best 
of their ability. We just want to re-empha- 
size that we are Christians only who acknow- 
ledge the New Testament as their only au- 
thority for our doctrinal views. We believe 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our Savior. 

“The movement which we represent was 
not started by the great Protestant denomi- 
nations of Europe—it is the product of New 
Testament study without the comment of 
men! 

“Though there are many thousands identi- 
fied with the movement of which we now 
speak, no one ever knew anything of our 
exact number. We find everywhere in Russia 
and way down in Siberia, churches which, 
like ourselves, are known by no other name 
than Christians or Evangelical Christians, 
one with us in faith ard ordinance. 

Great Task In Russia. 

The Christians of Russia have before them 
very great tasks. God has opened for us a 
great empire and we feel that we ought to 
bring the Gospel to every district of our 
great field—two and one-half times larger 
than your own country and having more 
than 160,000,000 inhabitants, For this tre- 


mendous field we have now only thirty-six 
traveling evangelists, whereas we need 500. 
We have no chureh buildings at all and are 
forced to meet in private houses, rented 
halls and under God’s free dome of heaven. 
The great persecutions are responsible for 
these circumstances. 

“God in His providence has opened all doors 
now! We need educated preachers and we. 
have received the privilege of a Bible col- 
lege, a privilege which exclusively belongs 
to the Evangelical Christians of Russia, and 
Which will be loeated in its capital, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Noble Work Among Foreigners. 

“We congratulate you American Christians 
on your noble work among the foreigners, 
which means that you not only will hold 
America as the mightiest fort for Christian- 
ity, but which also means that you will win 
all the world for Jesus Christ, and we bring 
to you the love and greetings of the Chris- 
tians (one with you in faith and ordinance) 
of the land of the Czar beyond the ocean. 
May that love of Jesus Christ unite us—no, 
we are united—but bind us together so that 


, 99? 


nothing in the universe can ever part us! 





Christian Endeavor Session 

A misunderstanding between the program 
committee and the First Christian Church 
caused some inconvenience to the Christian 
Endeavor program which at the last moment 
had to be moved to the Methodist Temple. 
The great audiutorium was practically filled, 
nevertheless, and with Austin Hunter, of 
Chicago, presiding strong addresses were 
made by Earle Wilfley, F. D. Power’s suc- 
cessor in Vermont Avenue Chureh, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and William Shaw of the United 
Seciety. Mr. Wilfley spoke in warning tones 
of the danger of neglecting the young peo- 
ple. He said in part: “Somehow or other 
in the terrible nightmare of the heathen 
world and the great city problem we are in 
danger of losing sight of the fact that the 
men and women on the firing line, the great 
missionary workers and the leaders in the 
fight in the slums of our cities are Christian 
Endeavorers. If we lose sight of the neces- 
sity of training the rising generation, in the 
days to come our needs will be greater and 
we will be unprepared.” 
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“There needs to”be a new appreciation by 
the pastors of our churches of the Christian 
Endeavorers,” he continued. “The pastors 
need to more and more lean upon their young 
people. The official boards need to under 
stand that Christian Endeavor training is 
the ground for future work. The officers of 
the churches need to come to look upon the 
Christian Endeavorers as the chief asset of 
the church. Our missionaries and 
ary boards must understand that the unedu- 
cated, untrained—I mean spiritually and re- 
ligiously—youth is to be the weakness in 
days to come. 

“The fact is our Endeavorers need a new 
vision of their possibilities. The Christian 
Endeavorers never lighted fagots or held in 
quisitions, because with them there is no 
heresy except a loveless life. Their only 
question is ‘What think ye of Christ.’” 

The annual report of the society was read 
by Claude E. Hill, of Valparaiso, Ind., and 
showed a balance in the treasury of $80.02. 
None of the officers receives a salary. 


mission- 


The Communion Service 


Only once during the convention was the 
filled, and that on Sunday 
afternoon at the communion Ten 
thousand persons were present. The service 
was conducted in perfect order. A simple 
ritual had been printed in which the congre- 
gation participated. Prof. W. H. Bartholo- 
mew, of Louisville, and President T. E. 
Cramblett, of Bethany College, presided. W. 
E. M. Hackleman conducted the singing. The 
offering amounted to $924.84 which fund was 
increased by additional offerings at the eve- 
ning service, making more than $1,000. At 
the same time it was announced that two 
large gifts had just been received for minis- 
terial relief, one of $1,000 and another of 
$5,000, the latter from Dr. H. O. Breeden, of 
Fresno, Cal., in settlement of a bequest made 
by his recently deceased father, Dr. J. H. 
Breeden, of Ipava, Ill. 


armory was 


service. 


Dr. McCash on American 
Missions 


In a broad visioned address Secretary 
McCash surveyed the social conditions of the 
present day in America, considering 
cially the subtle and urgent problems incident 
to immigration. His address pictur- 
eaque in its imaginary and filled with epi- 
grammatic expressions. Dr. McCash said in 
part: 

“America in influence in the 
kingdom of Christ is the western hemisphere. 
As half of the world for which Christ died 
inheritor of one-half of his suffer- 
if his ministry 


espe 


was 


relation to 


it is an 
ings, sorrows and sacrifice, 
can be studied in segments. 
“The non-English-speaking people of 
America are now in the majority. Thirteen 
states are more foreign than English. Thirty- 
seven of our greatest cities are now alien. 
“The inductive or scientific method em- 
ployed in educational, charitable and social 
affairs is now used by the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 
“The regional survey of fifteen 


states in 


the Northwest, last November. revealed 
startling facta. Ten thousand Hindus have 
entered the United States and have no 
teacher of Christ. Of 100,000 each of 


Chinese and Japanese only a few are reached 
because of American lack of appreciation of 
opportunity to Christianize these. Strange! 
We their 
America tribesmen in 
and Japan. 


less sensitive to soula in 
than to 


We 


are 
their China 


say Chinese, Japanese. 
and 


but 


are sons of God 


Italians and Russians 
send 


enthusiasm. 


with 


the Gospel 


we 
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when these ship for America a strange 
alchemy changes them into Chinks, coolies, 
Japs or Dagoes by the time they land in our 
home land.” 


Convention Comment 
Secretary Stephen J. 
in demand to tell the story of his trip to 


Corey was much 


the African mission field from which he 
had just returned in time for the conven- 
tion. He spoke at the Kentucky state 


convention on Monday evening preceding the 
larger gathering, and on Tuesday afternoon 
at the Broadway Christian Church before 
the houseful attending the session of the 
board of managers of the Foreign Society. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Corey was the 
only speaker at the armory, and a great 
house heard his thrilling narrative. Chris- 


tian Century readers are familiar with many 
which have 
been given in our pages in preceding issues. 


of his experiences, accounts of 


Mr. Corey assured the convention that the 
marvelous stories told by the missionaries 
of the achievements and opportunities of 


the gospel in the Congo-land were not only 
not over-drawn, but The 
half has not been told, he 


were conservative. 
said. 


—The convention rejoiced at the return to 
the grand hymns of the church. In the of- 
ficial program these true hymns of worship 
greatly predominated. As certainly as an as- 
sembly once learns to sing, “O Love That Will 
Not Let Me Go!” it will not longer care to 
sing, “The Way of the Cross Leads Home.” 
Our convention music sets the standard for 
our churches. A _ hitherto unregarded re- 
sponsibility rests upon convention program 
makers and song leaders to see that none but 
the best standards are set. Mr. Hackleman 
offends the spirit of true worship less, possi- 
bly, than any evangelistic leader who could 
be appointed, but even he lacks faith to act 
up to his own musical ideals. The surrepti- 
tious substitution, by a publishing house, of 
an advertising pamphlet containing a few 
mostly of inferior quality in place 
of the official hymns, may 
have been regarded by the manager as good 
business, but it was regarded by others as 
something worse than bad taste. 


songs 


program of 


—Toronto won the next convention easily. 
R. W. Stevenson, C. O. Reynard, and D. 
Munro, Disciple ministers in the Canadian 
city, were accompanied by a member of the 
city council and other Canadian representa- 
tives, all of whom began early in the week 
buttons on the delegates’ 
coats. Denver got into the race later but 
the convention had pretty well made up its 
mind to make good the title of Internation- 
al convention by taking the next meeting 
across the line. Toronto is a beautiful con- 
vention city, not so difficult of access for 
our main constituency as might be supposed, 
and it can be safely predicted that a large 
and representative company will journey 
thither next October to participate in the 
inauguration of the “General Convention of 
Churches of Christ.” 


to pin Toronto 


-The Brotherhood session was serious, de- 
votional, spiritual. Judge J. N. Haymaker, 
of Wichita, Kan., spoke in place of R. A. 
Long, of Kansas City, who was unable to be 
present at the convention. Judge Haymaker 
was elected president for the coming year in 
place of Mr. Long. E. E. Elliott will con- 
tinue as secretary of the Brotherhood. It 
was announced by the secretary that a more 
conservative financial policy had now been 
established. Mr. Long will give $5,000 the 


coming Year for office expenses. The mag- 


izine, “Christian Men,” will likely change 
its present character or be altogether dis- 
continued. The banquet at the Galt House 
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drew an attendance of several hundred men. 
The addresses by Dr. C. M. Chilton and Dr. 
J. E. Williams, of China, wre thrilling. 


—Three times during the convention Rey. 
Dr. J. E. Williams, Presbyterian missionary 
in China, and vice-president of the University 
of Nanking, China, brought splendid message: 
to the convention. His testimony to Dr. 
Macklin and Prof. F. E. Meigs as two of 
the most influential men in all China, to- 
gether with his lucid description of the econ- 
omies and opportunities made possible by 
the union University of Nanking, establishcd 
him in the affection of the convention even 
before it was formally opened. He spoke 
first at the foreign board meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon, later at the Brotherhood ban 
quet and finally at the armory where he was 
received with an ovation. 


—Chureh Extension addresses were made 
by Associate Secretary John H. Booth, ot 
Kansas City, and Robert Graham Frank, of 
Liberty Mo. Secretary G. W. Muckley was 
the proud exhibitor of a_ beautiful 
loving cup presented to him by the board 
of trustees of the Church Extension Society 
in honor of the completion of the first mil- 
ion dollars of the fund. Mr. Fletcher Cow- 
herd president of the board was an attend- 
ant at the convention. 


silver 


—The administration of the convention de- 
tails was well done. Registration was facile. 
Entertainment was ample. Communion or- 
ganization and accessories were well devised 
—individual cups provided for ten thousand 


people was an especially notable feature. 
Decorations were tasteful. Sittings were 
comfortable. The vast floor space, covered 


with paper-felt, softened the steps of late 
comers. 

An affecting episode was that in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross, parents of Emory W. 
Ross, who sails soon for Liberia, to take up 
the work stopped by the recent drowning 
of Jacob Kenoly, were presented to the con- 
vention. All were reminded of the sacrifice 
which a missionary’s consecration entails 
upon others beside himself. 


—The convention was marked by its de- 
votional temper. The source of this prayer- 
ful spirit was a prayer-meeting held on the 
top floor of the Watterson Hotel every morn- 
ing at 7:30. Those little meetings attended 
regularly by about 250 persons influenced the 
convention more, perhaps, than any other 
factor. 


—It was an “easy” convention. The meet- 
ing place was in the heart of the city, near 
the hotels and accessible from all directions. 


—The programs and badges were tasteful 
and attractive. 


Christian Unity 
(Continued from page 13.) 
occidental missionaries: Unite or get out! 
Our differences mean nothing to them. The 
sectarianism of the churches at home is the 
chief hindrance to union in foreign lands. 
Denominational investments in property in 
the various mission fields hold back the 
union of the native church. Mr. Cory called 
for a new type of missionary. Half-humor- 
ously he declared that two prevalent notions 
of the missionary are, first that~he is a 

saint, and secondly, that he is a freak. 

“The churches,” he said, “have had.the first 
idea, and they have placed the missionary 
on a pedestal so high that they can only 
reach a penny to him. He is too lofty to 
receive the dollar. But we are not calling 
for the old type of surfeited piety nor for 
freaks. The missionary fields in all the na- 
tions demand today red-blooded men.” 
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THE HIGH CALLING 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 
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CHAPTER XVII. (Continued.) 

“Nor for the German,” Helen said after a 
pause. And that was as near as she came to 
exchanging confidences with Miss Gray. But 
was there anything to give in exchange? 

She asked the question several times on 
the way home. Her good-bye to Bauer had 
been commonplace enough. He had ven- 
tured at the last moment after the party 
was seated in the wagon ready for the drive 
to Canon Diablo to hand up a book to 
Helen. 

“Would you accept this to use on your 
journey? You may find it a help to pass the 
time. It’s the collection of desert flowers 
I've been making.” 

Helen was really pleased and expressed 
her thanks warmly. But nothing more was 
said except the regular good-byes as the 
Douglases waved their farewells to all the 
mission people on the little knoll. 

When she was on the train and started 
for home Helen found on examination that 
Bauer’s modest volume was in reality com- 
posed of a rare collection of desert plants, 
and in the back leaves of the book were 
several photographs of desert scenes, includ- 
ing a dozen of Oraibi and the snake dance 
itself. She found her own person in several 
of the pictures, and the farther she trav- 
eled from Tolchaco the more persistently 
her mind traveled back to that enchanted 
land of adventure and heroism and love of 
humanity. She sighed to think that her 
own life seemed so commonplace. And al- 
ways there obtruded on her mind the thought 
of Bauer as he sat there by the river look- 
ing at her out of his great brown eyes and 
saying, “Loben ist nicht lieben.” And al- 
ways as the days flew by and she resumed 
her special work in music at home, the fig- 
ure grew more heroic and dignified the long- 
er she mused upon it, while over all shone 
the desert sun and the white translucent 
light, with the San Francisco mountains 
calmly lifting up their cool blackness against 
a turquoise sky. 

Two months later it was Thanksgiving 
time at the mission. Somehow, Elijah Clif- 
ford gradually became aware that things 
were going on that were being kept from 
him, Bauer made a mysterious trip to Flag- 
staff and when he came back, Mrs. Masters 
and Miss Clifford carried several packages 
into the house which Elijah never had a 
chance to examine. His Yankee curiosity 
finally got the better of him. 

“What is all this?” he asked Bauer one 
evening. “Is someone going to get married? 
They needn’t keep it from me. But I would 
like to be invited.” 

“You'll be invited all right,” said Bauer 
with his rare smile. 

When Thanksgiving Day dawned, Masters 
succeeded with what seemed like a perfectly 
natural excuse to get Clifford to take a fore- 
noon trip with him up to Touchiniteel’s ho- 
gon to see the old man and take him a few 
luxuries for his dinner. When they returned 
the Thanksgiving dinner was all ready. 

It was impossible to surprise Elijah Clif- 
ford entirely, for before he and Masters had 
stepped into the house he said, “I smell tur- 
key.” 

Masters Jaughed. And as Clifford stepped 


into the dining-room everyone greeted him 
with a shout of welcome. 

There on the table in all its glory was a 
fourteen-pound turkey surrounded by all the 
“fixin’s.” Elijah Clifford was simply over- 
come. 

“Evidently,” he said when the mission 
family was all seated and were being served, 
“Mr. Van Shaw has sold one of his rail- 
roads and bought this bird to express his 
gratitude to Mr. Bauer for his recent trapeze 
performance. Otherwise I don’t see how we 
ean afford such hilarious luxury.” 

“This is Mr. Bauer’s treat to you and us 
on your birthday,” said Mr. Masters. “Felix 
I'm going to tell. Your modesty will not 
save you. It seems that our friend’s incuba- 
tor has begun its sales in fine shape and the 
first royalties came in to Mr. Bauer a few 
days ago. What does he do but come to me 
and tell me what you said the other day 
about wanting a taste of turkey again. So 
this is Mr. Bauer’s treat. He insisted on 
getting everything down to the nuts and 
raisins,” 

“You have all been so good to me that 
I couldn’t repay it if I bought turkeys for 
every meal. And I don’t forget, of course,” 
he added with a grateful look at Elijah, 
“that I owe my life to you. I am not try- 
ing to pay even with fabulously high-priced 
turkeys.” 

“Well, of course, I had the advantage over 
you down there in having a lantern to brace 
my feet against. You hadn’t a thing. Not 
even Van Shaw. But don’t mention it. [t 
was no trouble. ‘Don’t think of such a 
thing,” as Miss Gray says. And after all, 
I don’t know what would have happened to 
all of us down there if the folks at the top 
hadn't let that rope down just in time.” 

“Everybody is a hero in this country,” 
said Bauer. 

“And the turkey is the biggest of all,” 
said Elijah, who was doing it full justice. 
“We all hope Mr. Bauer’s incubator will con- 
tinue to head the list of the six best sellers. 
And say, Bauer, why not get out a special 
illustrated Thanksgiving edition incubator 
made to hatch out nothing but turkeys. At 
the price you must have paid over at Flag- 
staff for this one, it wouldn’t take long be- 
fore you could make Van Shaw’s railroads 
look like a blind trail through the Grand 
Canon.” 

That Thanksgiving Day dinner was a 
memorable one at Tolchaco. Everyone was 
in fine spirits. Clifford kept everyone in 
a roar with his remarks. Bauer surprised 
the company by telling two funny stories 
from the Fliegende Blaetter. Clifford’s sis- 
ter laughed so hard she almost choked on a 
bone. Mr. and Mrs. Masters grew unusually 
witty. And Lucy Gray, while not in any 
way distinguished for any brilliant remarks, 
glowed with a quiet happiness all through the 
meal and looked so attractive that Elijah 
Clifford more than once shot an approving 
glance at her as she sat by Mrs. Masters and 
insisted on filling up Clifford’s plate whenever 
a spot on it showed any signs of being un- 
covered. 

After the dishes had been washed by the 
gentlemen who gallantly offered to do that 
task, the ladies sauntered up the river to 





inspect the new site for the new school- 
house which Mr. Douglas thought he could 
secure for the mission. 

It was a desert day, clear and warm in 
the sun. Masters and Bauer went out to 
inspect some pottery recently found near 
an excavation for a well. Elijah Clifford 
busied himself at the little barn with some 
plans for an improved hobble to use on an 
unusually cunning and inventive pony. 

When he stepped out of the barn and 
looked over to the river bank he saw Mias 
Gray sitting on the old cottonwood log. The 
other ladies had gone back to the mission 
buildings. 

Clifford stopped where he was a minute 
and then slowly walked over to the log and 
sat down. 

“That was a good dinner,” he said, a little 
awkwardly, as he looked first at Miss Gray 
and then at the river. 

“Wasn’t it?” said Miss Gray with even 
more enthusiasm than the subject called for. 
“Did you enjoy it?” 

“Did I? I haven’t got over it yet. Some- 
how I feel as if it would be wrong to eat 
any canned goods for quite a while. A sort 
of uncomplimentary reflection on Bauer. I 
wouldn’t have eaten so much only I didn’t 
want to hurt his feelings by appearing not 
to appreciate his treat. Isn’t he a fine fel- 
low ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Gray. She did not seem 
very talkative and appeared very nervous 
for a young woman who had figured as a 
life-saver on various occasions. 

“IT wish the Douglases had been here, don’t 
you?” asked Clifford. He had his knife out 
and, Yankee-like, was busy shaving pieces off 
the old log. It seemed to help him in keep- 
ing up what seemed to promise to be a 
one-sided talk. “Yes. I—I’ve had a letter 
from Milton. Would you like to read it?” 

“Sure. I always did enjoy Miss Helen’s 
talk. I expect her letters are as interest- 
ing.” 

“This isn’t from Helen. It’s from her 
brother,” Miss Gray blushed as Clifford 
quickly looked up at her. “But I would like 
to have you read it and give me your ad- 
vice.” 

Clifford took the letter without a word. 
He opened it slowly and read it. Then he 
looked at Miss Gray with a puzzled look. 

“The young man seems to want to open 
correspondence with you. That is certain- 
ly all right. But you don’t want my advice 
about that, do you?” 

“Oh! I meant to give you this letter. It 
is the second one I recetved.” Miss Gray 
handed Clifford another letter, and he grave- 
ly read that through slowly. 

“He seems to be making good progress,” was 
Elijah’s comment. “In the first letter he 
wants to know if he can write, and in the 
second he wants to know if you will be 
Mrs. Douglas some time. I call that going 
some. But it’s no more than I expected.” 

Miss Gray was almost crying. 

“Isn’t it absurd? What do you think I 
ought to do? What would you say to him?” 


Elijah Clifford looked at Lucy Gray 
strangely. And then he said very, very 
quietly: 


(To be continued.) 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of ber rea ters 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or ‘nm yuiries 
She should be achiressed i 


concerning any matters relevant to ber department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Kr. 








Ideals of Womanhood in American Poets 
THE FAITH OF THE WOMAN MILITANT. 


“Judith,” from Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
By Franxurn D. ELMEn. 


“I, Deborah, arose, I arose a mother in Israel. 

Blessed above women shall Jael be. 

With the hammer she smote Sisera. 

So let all thine enemies perish, O Jehovah: 

But let them that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth in 
his might.” 


Not all the women of history and of literature are like the 
dainty creatures of Arthur’s court in Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King, with soft, milk-white arms, seated under canopies above the 
jousting field, or forlorn in besieged castles, waiting release by some 
valorous knight. Deborah was judge, poetess and warrior, unit- 
ing feeble Israel against a cruel foe, leading it with personal 
conduct to successful battle, and graciously sharing praise for vic- 
tory with Jael, the wife of Heber, who lured the heathen general 


Sisera to his death in her seemingly hospitable tent. Israel was 
just gaining a foothold in the hills of Palestine when Deborah, 


with the weaker Barak, led their forces to defeat the Canaanites 
on the plains of Esdraelon. Centuries later “Judith of Bethulia,” 
from a tower on the city walls, watched upon these same plains, 


now a classic battle-ground, the gathering of an Assyrian host 
under Hlolofernes, felt the strong tide of faith rising within her, 


heard mysterious voices, as at a later time Joan of Are consecrated 


her life to battle, put aside her mourning and her modesty, and 


alone, a woman single-handed, went forth to the discomfiture of 


the Buli of Asshur. 
We praise the heart and hand of the woman domestic, here a 
tribute to the woman militant. Seeking to discourage “Paul” 


from his worship of her, “Kathrina” says 


“No woman can take the place of God 
No angel she: nor is she quite a man 


In power and courage, gifts which make her less a woman.” 


for faith and 
charm or 
The lesson of 


woman who 
womanly 


Our story of “Judith” tells of a 
love fights to the death but loses not in 
graces of character, in short is not woman. 
the partridge over her young, the she-hawk dashing at the in- 
truder in defense of her brood, the Maid of Orleans in warfare for 
her country, seems to teach of latent powers, indomitable courage 
in the faith and love of the mother heart of woman that used 
of God is irresistible in combat. The timid, shrinking girl, hysteri- 
cal at sight of a mouse, fainting in the presence of a blood drop, 
upon occasion of great crisis is not infrequently clothed with the 
steel of faith, lighted with the lightnings of love, and moves to 
vietory for her cause with legions of angels at her side, with gain 
of the very stars fighting in their courses. 


less a 


Travelers who linger for a few hours in the sleepy old seaport 
town of Portsmouth fail to visit Court St., where Thomas 
Jailey Aldrich Nov. 11, 1836. Here there has been 
erected a lasting and worthy shrine to this literary genius. Here are 
preserved the very rooms in which his boyhood was spent. Here 
bloom the very flowers mentioned in his writings. He an 
imaginative youth enjoying a full and rounded boyhood as _ his 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” who was not after all “such a very bad boy,” 
well attests. Several of his earliest years were spent in travel 
under the restless impulses of hia fortune-hunting father. The 
influences of these experiences, especially the atmosphere of the 


do not 


was born, 


Was 


Creole city of New Orleans, are seen in his writings which have 
French and oriental decorat to the New England 
structure, From his ancestry Aldrich declared himself possessed of 
“the cool and reasoning brain,” the “quick, unreasoning beart.” His 
school days were spent in Portsmouth. About to enter Harvard, 
the sudden death of his father sent him instead to a banking house 
of an uncle in New York. Almost from infaney he was addicted 
to imaginative reading, to rhyming and to writing. His contribu- 
tions found favor in the eyes of local editors, then magazine corners. 
In 1855 he definitely connected himself with the New York Evening 
Mirror and a substantial literary career Was auspiciously begun, 
Aldrich died so recently as Mar. 19, 1907, in Boston It is 


ons as adornment 


there- 


fore far too soon for a proper play of perspective over his genius 
£ 
and accomplishments. 


He is immortalized in Portsmouth, There 


is not lacking evidence that he will take place among our foremost 
American authors. With wide experience over the world, with pleas- 
ant acquaintance and relationship to the distinguished men of his 
time, his art and thought ripened, his horizon extended. His col- 
lected poems are now published in one volume. His prose works, 
especially “The Story of a Bad Boy,” seem enduring. Among his !a- 
test works, and as many believe his best, are “Judith and Holofernes” 
published in 1896, and the dramatized form of the same, “Judith of 
Bethulia” in 1904. It is not strange that the fascinating character 
of “Judith” had a strong appeal to Aldrich. The Book of Judith 
is one of the Apocryphal writings of the Old Testament. Scholars 
differ as to its historicity but all agree to its consummate art as a 
story and character portrayal. In “Judith” Aldrich found that 
combination of steel and bloom represented in his own soul. Worthy 
of the best in Puritanism and fit to be consort to an oriental King 
was Merari’s lovely daughter. 

A full reading of the Apocryphal book would well repay the Bible 
student and all inclined to good literature. It would then be of 
interest to all to trace the use that Aldrich has made of the 
ancient tale. Holofernes, seeking to break the pride of the Ju- 
dean Hills, is stayed on his marches to the South by the forti- 
fied city of Bethulia in northern Samaria. Decked as a bride, the 
young widow, “Judith,” seeks out his tent and wooing him with 
soft words slays him with his own falchion as he begins to be- 
lieve that he has won her for his own. Through the night the 
terrible Jewess reaches Bethulia bearing the severed head. Seeing 
this gruesome sight upon the gates in the dawn, the Assyrian 
soldiery lose heart and, seized by sudden panic, flee in rout toward 
Damascus. “Judith” saves her city and nation. Her 
long life thereafter is spent in deeds of piety and grace. 

The womanliness of “Judith” is not destroyed by her partici- 
pation in the bloody acts of cruel war. This is the supreme lesson 
of the story. It is not outside the province of womankind to 
throw her strength to win for right and for country, for God and 
for her home. We think with reverent memories of Frances Wil- 
lard, the dead leader of the battle against the saloon; of Jane 


her beloved 


Addams, the living leader of the forces against hideous social 
iniquities. These women have not soiled their hands nor seared 


their hearts in the open and awful conflict of modern warfare for 
purity and justice. God’s call to duty knows not sex. The ur- 
gency of our day for graphic interpretation of righteousness sounds 
the trumpet of Judith in the hearts of Christian women: 


“God calls his own, 

And I am his and Israel’s! I go 

To free my people, and, if needs must 
Gladly to pay the forfeit with my life.” 


be, 


Mt. Holyoke’s Celebration 


Last week Mt. Holyoke College celebrated the 75th anniversary 
wonderful 


of the founding of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. It was a 
cecasion, full of inspiration and encouragement. Not only was 


everything admirably planned and magnificently carried out in ail 


the details, but the spirit, always so much more important than 


the mere material forms, was something never to be forgotten. 
Mary Lyon’s mantle has fallen upon President Woolley, and M<é. 


Helyoke under her guidance is still sending out women strong i" 


soul as well as in intellect. 


It is strange to think that less than a century separates us 
from the small and modest deginnings of the opportunities for 


Ridiculed condemned seventy-five 


Years ago, it is now honored and triumphant. 


women’s higher education. and 
Seventy-five years 
henee, the granddaughters of all these girls will be voters. Ow 
special movement will have run its course and won its victory, and 
the eternal battle of progress against conservatism will have moved 


on to other fields. 


The 
or woman, the boy or girl, who is not interested in anything out- 


side 


who eats bread to make strength for no special cause, who pursues 


most pitiable life is the aimless life. Heaven help the man 


of his or her own immediate comfort and that related thereto, 


science, reads poetry, studies books, for no earthly or heavenly 
purpose other than mere enjoyment of acquisition; who goes on 
accumulating wealth, piling up money, with no definite or absorbing 


purpose to apply it to anything in particular.—Jenkyn Lloyd Jones. 
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CALLS. 
S. G. Buckner, Ashtabula, Ohio, to Troy, 
N. Y. Also to Somerset, Pa. Undecided. 
E. F. Daugherty, Vincennes, Ind., to Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Undeeided. 
H. H. Peters, Eureka, IIl., to Paris, Ill. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

S. B. Culp, South Side, Toledo, O. 

J. H. Hughes, Taylor, Tex., to remove to 
California. 

F. W. O'Malley, Temple, Tex., not yet ac- 
cepted. 

A. F. Ainsworth, Rockwell City, Ia. To 
accept call to Woodbine, Ia. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Carey, lll.; F. B. Thomas, evangelist; 52. 
Mr. Thomas is now in a meeting at Fancy 
Prairie, Il. 

Albany, Mo.; George W. Maxwell, pastor; 
Charles E. MeVay, singer; 17; continuing. 

Savannah, Mo., F. C. 
Granville Snell, evangelist; closed. 


McCallon, pastor; 





Shenandoah, Ia., Church will dedicate a 
new thirty-thousand dollar edifice early next 
month. 

George B. Stewart who resigned at Mun- 
cie, Ind., some time ago, is studying at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

Mrs. O. F. Jordan filled her husband’s pul- 
pit at Evanston, IIL, on the Sunday of his 
ibsence at the Louisville convention. 


George A. Campbell of Hannibal, Mo., en- 
reute to the Louisville convention, spoke at 





Rer. J. E. Denton, Who Leaves Troy, N. Y., to 
Accept Pulpit in Galesburg, Ill. 
the St 


Louis Ministers’ Association on Mon- 
day morning, Oct. 14. 


P. Il. Welshimer, of Canton, O., addressed 
t Peoria, Il., Sunday-school Workers’ As- 
sociation recently on “The Why and How in 


Sunday-sthool Building.” 


+ 


mas Penn Ullum has taken charge ot 


t! Mission Church at Lynn, Mass., while 
ling special work in Harvard Univer- 
sit \ contract has just been let for a new 


st Church, Neosho, Mo., has adopted 
ommission torm of government, pat- 
1 after the plan now in use in some ol 
ities of the country. James N. Crutch- 


s the minister at Neosho. 


Texas, has 


rt F. Weaver, recently of 


m settled in the 


pastorate of Pendle- 


ton, Ore, church He likes his new field and 
speaks an appreciative word for his prede- 
cessor, J. T. Holmes, who is now doing evan- 


velistic work. 


Joseph D. Armistead of Cynthiana, Ky., ad- 
dressed the National Funeral Directors’ As- 
sociation, October 5, in Chattanooga, on the 
subject, “A Preacher’s Idea of an Under- 
taker.” 
for many preachers if they should tell frank- 
ly what they thought. 


This would be a dangerous subject 


Sunday School Patriotic Day. 

Preparations are being made all over the 
land for Sunday-school Day for American 
The Sunday before Thanksgiving 
has for twenty-four years been set aside for 
this purpose and the interest of the Sun- 
day-schools has been increasing from year 


missions. 


to year. At the Louisville convention the 
annual report showed $31,473.66 raised by 
the schools during the year. The conventio® 
asked that the schools make it $50,000 this 
year. 


To Organize in North Dakota. 

F. B. Sapp calls attention to a movement 
for the organizing of the Disciples in the 
state of North Dakota. A convention will 
be held in Minot, Nov. 22-24. There is no 
Disciple church building there, but the Com- 
mercial Club has put its rooms at the dis- 
posal of the convention. While there is no 
building the young church is in possession 
of nineteen lots and a cottage left by the 
will of the late James Hastie. In due time 


a house will no doubt be erected. 


Child Life and the Church. 

Mark Wayne Williams preached to his 
second Church,, Milwaukee congregation re- 
cently on “Children Playing in the Street.” 
He took for his text a portion of the 
writings of Zachariah, and portrayed the 
prophets’s ideal city where there was no 
race suicide and the streets were full of 
boys and girls, as well as old men and old 
women. He dwelt upon the value of chil- 
dren for their possibilities to the city and 
the state and said that a community’s most 
valuable assets were not its edifices, grand 
stores, paved streets and material wealth, 
but its child life. Speaking of the child’s 
first right to the public care and the public 
privilege he said: “And play is the splendid 
prerogative of childhood and of the kingdom 
The sporting instinct is better than the 
The game is the thing, without 
interest. A_ real 


commercial. 
sordid and 
Christian must get sport out of his religion. 
Enthusiasm and unselfish interest; to learn 
to win and to learn to be beaten; to play 
honestly according to the rules and strenu- 


professional 


ously as a sportsman should—these things 
a child can teach.” 
Inviting Program cf Texas Lectureship. 
President R. H. Crossfield of Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Ky., will be the chiet 
speaker at the Texas Christian Lectureship 
to be held at Longview, Tex., Nov. 18-21. 
Dr. Crossfield will deliver two parallel series 
of addresses, one in the forenoons, the other 
in the evenings. The forenoon series is as 
“The Glorified Lord,” “The Divine 
Lord.” “The Living Lord” The 
series consists of: “The Ideal American of 
“Our Relationship to the Min- 


follows: 


evening 


Tomorrow,” 
istry of Tomorrow,” and “The Reunion of 
the Churches of Tomorrw” Other suggest- 
ive titles and attractive names are: “The So- 
ial Significance of Amusements,” by W. 8. 
Lockhart of Houston; “The Misconception 
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of Our Mission,” by President F. D. Kersh- 
ner, of Texas University; “Swiss and Cer- 
man Elements in the Current Reformation,” 
by E. C. Boynton of Belton. 


Admonishes Indiana Churches. 

L. E. Murray, Indiana state secretary, re- 
ports that the watch-ward—‘Four hundred 
contributing churches and $10,000 for home 
missions”—is in a fair way to be realized in 
respect to the first item and in an equally 
fair way to go unrealized in respect to the 
second item unless the churches enlarge their 
contributions. Many of the largest givers 
seem not to have taken into account that 
the offering is for both state and the gen- 
eral home field. Their offerings are no larg? 
er than they formerly made to American 
missions alone. An opportunity to bring 
up the offering is afforded in November, Thé 
general campaign for home missions by all 
stimulus for a general observance of State 
Missions’ Day in November. 


Pacific Coast Pastor in Missouri. 

J. R. Perkins, of Alameda, Cal., was the 
speaker at the autumn dinner of the “Grey- 
friars” at Paris, Mo. 
“The Christianity of Justice” and is reported 


Mr. Perkins spoke on 


by pastor Frank W. Allen as delivering a 
great address. The menu card contained this 
salutation: “We are glad to have you with 
us, Mr. Perkins. We like you, we believe in 





Rev. J. R. Perkins. 


you, and we are rather pleased with our- 
Here’s love, luck and 
a prayer for the life you are yet to know.” 


selves because we do. 


Mr. Perkins preached in Mr, Allen’s pulpit 
on Sunday morning on the subject, “The 


Task of Religion in Modern Life.” Some 
church in the middle west will no doubt cap- 
ture this brilliant and devoted preacher while 


he is so far from his Pacific Coast home. 


North Yakima Church Prospering. 

W. F. Turner, recently of Peoria, IIL, re- 
ports a prosperous condition in the North 
Yakima, Wash., church, upon the leadership 
of which he entered last May. He writes 
as follows: “Morton L. Rose who served 
here ten years left a magnificent building, a 
united and aggressive church ot probably 
1.000 members and an abiding influence for 
good. His successor, the lamented O. W. 
Lawrence, was here but for a few weeks be- 
fore his sudden death, but was greatly loved 
and deeply mourned. The work after being 











the following 


standard was 
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unanimously 


adopted, and we issue it here with the hope 


that every 
all of the six items. 
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thus unsettled for more than a year has ly employed Sunday-s-hool missionary of the 
gone steadily forward during the past five ehureh. Miss Alice Wood is employed as 
months, | remained here all summer, my _ financial secretary and secretary to the pas- 
imily coming out from Peoria the latter tor. Henry H. Plumb is employed as boys’ 
part of August. We have been accorded a secretary. During the past year sixty mem- 


and the congregations have 
been 32 added to 
the church from all sources. After a careful 
study of the field it was decided to engage 
campaign aiming at a 


eple ndid welcome 


been large There have 


Sunday-school 


in al 

ureatly enlarged attendance and introducing 
methods of efficiency to conserve and cul- 
ture the increase. We were rewarded last 


Sunday with an attendance of 1,109, being 
‘bout 500 larger than any attendance before. 


lhe school is thoroughly graded.” 


A Year’s. Work in First Church, Lincoln. 

worthy of wide public- 
Lincoln, Neb., 
year 


An annual report 
ity is that of First Church, 
H. H. Harmon, pastor. The 
closed Oct. 1, and the treasurer reported to- 
tal receipts for the year of $12,595.86. Of 
this amount $5,599.51 was for current ex- 
penses; $1,965.85 was paid on the building; 
$1,005.99 for the Bible-school; $488.54 for 
evangelistic meeting The total amount of 
money raised for local church purposes was 
$9,289.79, and the total amount for missions 
and benevolences was $3,306.07. The church 
supports Sherman R. McClure as a Living 
Link evangelist in Nebraska; and Miss Olive 
Griffith as missionary in India. Likewise 
the C. W. B. M. has been supporting Mrs. 
W. L. Mellinger as its missionary in Mon- 
terey, Mex. Other educational and philan- 
thropie enterprises are supported. All on 
ligations of the church were met during the 
year with a balance in the treasury. Har- 
vey H. Harmon is in the 
pastorate. During this time 
grown in numbers and influence and general 
Miss Irene Flint is the regular- 


fiscal 


seventh year of his 
the church has 


prosperity. 


bers of the church withdrew to jvin with 
others in the formation of the new Taber- 
nacle Church at Seventeenth and South 
streets. This was done with the hearty co- 
operation of First Church and all other locai 
Christian churches. One hundred and four- 
teen members were added to the church dur- 
ing the special series of meeting conducted 
by Pastor Harmon last March. 


The New Front Rank Standard 


It was an earnest group of workers that 
gathered Monday morning, October 21, in an 
upper room of the First Christian Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, to Front 
Rank Sunday-school standard for 

The unanimous opinion of those 
was that the principles should remain the 
same but that wording might be simpli- 
fied. Accordingly after careful consideration, 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 


revise the 
1913. 
present 





a new S. S. Concert Exercise, 


5 cents 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS TIME, a new S. S. Concert 
Exercise, 5 cents 

RECITATIONS, DIALOGS AND SONGS... New, 10 
cents, 


READY FOR SANTA CLAUS, a new cantata for 
children, 8S. S. or day school, 10 cents. 


O YOU CHRISTMAS CANDY! A new sheet song 


for a group of children Very taking, 25 cents. 
SON OF THE HIGHEST. A fine, new oratorio 
for choruses or choirs, 50 cents. 


Ask for our CHRISTMAS CATALOG. It is filled 
with announcements of good things for fall and 
Christmas. 
issued a new 
orchestration. 


Sunday-school book 
Sample pages free. 


We have just 
with complete 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elim St., 
0.; 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, 





school will begin at once to meet 





communion. Uses short, shallow cup, glass or alum- 
inum intestwnssibtey no tipping of head. 

FOURTH cost other services. Over 14000 

Send for catalog and “Special 3 KD Offer.” 
Thomas Communios Service Co., Box 





Lima, Ohie 
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————=e—)) BIBLE READERS AND CHRISTIAN 
“14 WORKERS SELF-HELP HAND BOOK 
contains just the Help over hard pla- 
}) ces you have been looking for. 
and plain articles by nearly 100 expe- 
rienced writers, edited by REV. J.M 
| COON. How to lead,teach, testify, 
and grow. Young Christians’ helper, 
experienced workers’ 
| — > 12 pages. 


short 


ide, aid, ete, 
Cloth, 25¢ 
wanted, 


GEO. Ww. DW. NOBLE, Lakeside # Bldg, Chicage 





LPS and 





POCKET S.S. COMMENTARY 
FOR 1913. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
on Lessons and Text for the whole 
yet, with right-to-the-point practical 


Spiritual Explanations, 


Small in Size but Large in Suggeetien and 


r1913, also 


f li Pledge, ete. Red Cloth 25¢e. Morocco 35c, 
Interleaved for Notes 5(c, postpaid, 
!/Starons Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 
GEO, W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 





you read the startling 


truths In the Book 


FROM THE BALL ROOM 170 HELL 


ter’s experience, 25c 
wmnas SEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Biden ¢ Chine 











BY 
EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


of our own day. 


of view. 


of living people. 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuationa] 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
the air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 


The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 


sage 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian”. will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. 


The Divinity of Christ 


fresh, 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanity.” 

The Watchman says: “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.” 

The Independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


is a popular statemen. of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelical faith in Christ. 

It is scholarly, but nov technical. 
It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 


It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 


Unity says: 
to these sermons 

The Advance says: 
sermons, 
fying the heart.” 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 

It makes us realize how the 


modern men. 
old formulation of the 


obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the opportunity 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he writes must convey confidence 


in the old terms. 


and reassurance to all.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


“Those who were privileged to listen 
must have 
spiritual natures quickened.” 

“These are strong, 
appealing to the reason and satis- 


found their 


virile 


question has become 








Published at 
75 cents by 
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1. Workers’ conference following a_ pre- 
pared program at least monthly and using 


» workers’ library. 

2. Teacher training class either first or 
advanced course. 

3. Graded school conforming to the In- 
ternational standard of 
using graded lessons. 

4. Bibles owned generally and used in the 


classification and 


school. 

5. Organized classes. all senior and adult 
classes organized for service, holding inter- 
national certificates 

6. Service: (a) Evangelists, instructing 
and inviting the pupils to become Christians. 
(b) Missionary, a missionary committee 
promoting missionary instruction and prayer, 
the annual offerings to state Bible-schoor 


work, the American Christian 


Society, foreign 


Missionary 
missions and benevolence, 
ynd seeking to enlist volunteers for the min- 
istry and mission fields. 

It will be noted by discerning workers that 
one of the first requireemnts of Front Rank 
schools is the annual offering to American 
missions, November 24. It is hoped that 
every school will order supplies and prepare 
for a truly great lay. 
offering used in promoting all our organ- 
ized Bible-school work, state and national. 


This is moreover the 


Application blanks, explanatory and all 
necessary Front Rank literature may be had 
from the state or American Bible-school 
superintendent. Get ready for an 
place in the Front Rank. 

Rosert M. HopKIns. 


early 


Carew Bldg, Cincinnati, O. 


Union at Uniontown 


Just one hundred years ago,. Alexander 
Campbell was baptized by a Baptist preach- 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


er, and the Baptists and Disciples of Penn- 


sylvanm& have been celebrating this centen- 
nial by two significant movements toward 
reunion. 

In the first place, the annual convention ot 
the Western 
ciety which met at Pittsburgh in Septem- 


Pennsylvania Missionary So- 


ber, appointed Rev. John Ray Ewers of East 
End Church. Pittsburgh, as fraternal dele- 
gate to the general convention of the Bap- 
tists of Pennsylvania which met at Union- 
town, October 15 and 16, and he was very 
cordially received. This is the first time 
in the history of these two religious bodies 
since the separation some eighty years ago 
that such an action has been taken and the 
spirit manifest was very gratifying. The 
Baptists paused in the midst of one of the 
very busiest sessions of the convention to 
hear the message of our delegate, and al- 
though Mr. Ewers’ message was very brief, it 
was applauded many times, especially when 
reference was made to the doctrinal simil- 
arity of the two bodies and the desirability 
of reunion. The Disciples who were pres- 
ent at the Baptist convention, had reason to 
be very proud indeed of the manner in which 
they were represented. 

In the afternoon following the delivery of 
these fraternal greetings, occurred another 
significant action. Three representatives from 
the Baptists with three representatives from 
the Disciples went in automobiles to visit 
the Coke mission field, where religious bod- 
ies have been working separately some eight 
or ten miles from Uniontown. The Disciples 
have been working in one center at New 
Salem and have been doing a very effective 
work. 

The Baptists had started a small work in 
another center at Republic, but recently the 
Tower Hill Coke Company offered to erect 
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CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ask for Donation Pian Ke. 27] 


Catalogue and Special 
[THe ©. @ Bei CO. Hinuenono, Ono | 


D H y T COMMUNION SERVICE 


INDIVID 
“Noiseless” 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 
Ist—"“Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushiored. 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
3rd—A short glass—no need of tipping back the head 
4th—Automatie Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T., Chicago. 




















Sanaport Mud Baths 


Rheumatism of all forms, Gout, Sci- 
atica, Neuritis, and Kidney Diseases suc- 
cessfully treated. 

A complete modern Hydrotherapeutic 
and scientific Mud Bath Department. 

Up-to-date hospital and sanitarium, 
with home-like atmosphere. 
rates. 


Reasonable 


Special rate for the first person from 
each county, for personal reference. 


For detailed information, address, 
National Sanitarium and 
Springs 


FREEPORT ILLINOIS 












































Ten Big 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 


They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 
They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 


Every lesson writer ‘s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 


1. 
other series. 
2. 
3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
than any other series. 
7. 
8. 


Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them. participates in and promotes a great 


They are a monumen. to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 
9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


Christian union enterprise. 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRODUCING | 


THESE LESSONS. 
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the 


Republic is a 


a building the Disciples nearer cen- 
ter of the district of which 
part, and the Disciples invited the Baptist 
one-half mile to join forces in under- 


taking a work ji better 


tor 


away, 
much large na lo- 
cation 

Our local mission committee had employea 

man to take charge of the at 
Hill November 1, and a very efli- 
cient young lady had 
sionary for the Baptists 
the 
mentioned 
field 1 he 
were Dr. J. 
Bethel 
J. Q 


work Tower 
beginning 
mis- 
Such 
above 
the 


Baptists 


been working as 
Republic. 
party 
look 
for the 
Bromley, pastor of the Great 
Church, 
Van Swearingen 
and Dr 
General 
the 


at 
situation when the 


together to 


was 
went over 
representatves 
>. 
Uniontown, Judge 
the county 
of the Baptist 
Pennsylvania, and 


Baptist 


of court 


Storrs, secretary 


Convention of 


after proposition was fully explained, 
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heartily expressed them- 


to 


and 
willing 


they quickly 


selves as enter into this- union 


work. 

Dr. Storrs he would 
mend to the that the 
of the Disciples be accepted and that a local 


stated that recom- 


state board invitation 
committee be appointed with full power to 
arrange all details. It understood that 
Mr. A. F. Hanes whom the Disciples have 
employed will act in the capacity of pastor 
and that Miss Helen Darby who is employed 
by the Baptists will do general missionary 
work among the will 
be assisted from time to time by other mis- 
sionary workers of the two from 
other fields adjacent. The 
and missionary be 


Is 


foreigners and these 
bodies 
Sunday-school 
work will carried on as 
and the distinction 


Disciples will 


be- 


union enterprises 


tween Baptists and be sup- 


pressed so far as possible. 


October 31, 1912) 


Two make this union 
noteworthy occasion. First the scene is only 
a few miles from thé place where Alexander 


Campbell delivered his “Sermon on the Law” 


facts 


in the heart of the territory of what wag) 
tedstone Baptist Associ-¥ 


then known as the 


ation. 


Second: 
for it been 
Pennsylvania Christian 
and the missionary worker in the field is to 


endorsed by the 
Missionary 


has 
Society 


be supported by the Baptist General Con-7 


vention of Pennsylvania. 

No doubt those 
toward the more general Bap- 
tists and Disciples will be interested in the 


the 
of 


interested in 
reunion 
outcome of this significant 
union missionary activity on a local field. 


Pa. H. M. Hatt. 


Uniontown, 
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The Works of Herbert L. Willett, Ph. D. 





The Chicago Daily News says: “Cariat 
calls men to himself, and through vision, 
love and possession one grows on to like- 
ness the living 
God’s life in terms of humanity, and he 
manifestation of the nor- 
mal humanity. His life is the one char- 
acter most to reproduce. Christ’s 
call is to intellect, heart and will, to rouse 
the best manhood of this age, and for it 
all the world, says the author, is waiting. 
This an illuminating, hope bringing, 
strengthening work.” 


Basic Truths of Christian Faith 


Paper, 127 pages, 35 cents. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 
the finest chapter in th 
rrection This gets 
on that Resurrection morn 
indeed One hears the 

beating of the 
i Pr. C. Mae 


Jesus is expression of 


is the 


supreme 


t asy 


1s 





book is that 
nto the 


“For me 
on the Res 
l of the Apost 


one back 
les 


study 


is quite absent and 
to indicate the 
Row 


ontroversy 
argumentative 
of the author.”"—C,. C, 


Our Plea for Union and the 


Present Crisis 

Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 
50c. Written in the belief that the Dis- 
ciples of Christ are passing through an 
mmportant, and in many respects, transi- 
tional period. The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * 
forces and opportunities may be wisely estimated 
by us; that doors now open may be entered; that 
hopes only partially real now may come to fruition 
that these chapters are giv 


present 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Postage 10 


questions, and illustrations. 


HIS LATEST BOOK—Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Call of the Christ 


en their present form.” 
Studies in the First Book of Samuel 


One of the volumes in the Constructive Series of handbooks. 
It is prepared for the use of classes in secondary schools and 
in the secondary division of the Sunday-schools. 
the entire material of First Samuel with explanatory notes, 
It is used in a large number of 
Sunday-schools, in grades of the ages of eleven to fourteen 


Postage 1 


The Baptist Commonwealth says: 
“Only a few men could have written this 
masterly exposition of the character of 
Jesus. It is a work of striking power 
and reality—a vital, living, convincing 
portrayal. Scholarly, yet simple, philo- 
zophical yet understandable, original in 
phraseology yet lucid, a positive yet per- 
suasive presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the faith of 
those in doubt, cheer the sorrowing, give 
courage to the fearful, bring hope to the 
despairing—in a word, impart te every 
reader a satisfactory and realistic vision 
of the Master.” 





cents. 


It presents 


comments upon the 
Mr. Abbey’s panels, 


Board 35 cents net. 


o cents. 


The Watchman says: “People who have 
listened to Prof. Willett as a_ public 
speaker have been impressed by the clear- 
ness, simplicity and logic with which he 
expresses his ideas. The same character- 
istics appear in the volume under notice. 
It is a scholarly, philosophical and under- 
standable presentation of a great theme.” 


The Teachings of the Books 


Cloth, $1.25, net. Postage 10 cents. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of 
collaboration with James M. Campvell, 
D. D., the prominent Congregational min- 
ister, who supplies the interpretative ma- 
terial in connection with each of the books 
of the New Testament. A_ handbook 
widely used by individual students and 
classes. 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus 


Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


The Prophets of Israel 


Cloth, 35 cents. 

A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabaean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 





The Ruling Quality 


Postage 4 cents. 


A small book of sixty pages dealing with faith as the con- 
quering quality in human life. 


The theme is interwoven with 
quest of the Holy Grail as illustrated in 
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It is not really a local movement} 
Westem 


efforts 3 


instance of the 








